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WENTY representatives spoke in 
the Assembly’s general debate at 
six plenary meetings be- 
Cetin oe October 16 and 
20. Thereafter the debate was adjourn- 
ed to a later date when nearly all the 
remaining delegations will participate. 
As usual most of the speeches were 
considered statements of foreign pol- 
icy. Together they constituted a re- 
view of all outstanding problems. They 
gave clear indications of the trend of 
each country’s thinking on the major 
problems now before the Assembly. 
The importance of the Assembly was 
reflected in the frequent appeals for 
action at this session on several urgent 
issues for renewed efforts to resolve 
Great Power differences. 


United Nations Day — October 24 
— was celebrated at Headquarters 
and throughout the world. 


ited nate ° 
—_e The scale of the world-wide 
Nations ° 

as celebrations, as reports were 


received from both Member 
and non-Member countries, indicated 
perhaps the most widespread observ- 
ances since 1947, when the anniver- 
sary of the coming into force of the 
Charter was observed for the first 
time. 

At Headquarters, the day was com- 
memorated by the General Assembly 
in a simple ceremony, held for the 
first time in the great Assembly hall. 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt read the 
Preamble of the Charter to the repre- 
sentatives gathered for the special 
meeting and the visitors in the crowd- 
ed public galleries. 

A memorial to those who died in 
upholding the principles of the Unit- 
ed Nations was read by the President, 
Lester B. Pearson. “May we,” Mr. 
Pearson said, “be worthy of their sac- 
rifice and do our part to ensure that 
it has not been in vain.” At the Presi- 
dent’s request, the representatives 
stood in silence for a minute as a 
tribute to “those who laid down their 
lives in Korea and in many other 
lands in the service of the United Na- 
tions and of peace.” 

Mr. Pearson then told the Assembly 
that its rededication to the principles 
and purposes of the Charter “can best 
take the form of a determined and 
sincere effort to solve, in justice and 
in truth,” the difficult problems be- 
fore it. 

As always on United Nations Day, 
the President of the Assembly and the 
Secretary-General received many mes- 


(Covering the period October 16 to October 29) 


sages, from heads of states and govern- 
ments, reaffirming their faith in the 
United Nations. 


The United Nations Commission for 
the Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea has _pre- 
sented to the pres- 
ent Assembly ses- 
sion its annual 
report which covers the period from 
September 5, 1951, through August 
28, 1952. The Commission, after re- 
viewing political and economic devel- 
opments during the year, reaffirms that 
during hostilities and even after fight- 
ing has ended some political represen- 
tation of the United Nations is needed, 
among other things, to observe and 
report on developments, consult with 
and assist, where appropriate, the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic, and provide 
continuing demonstration that the 
United Nations will protect legitimate 
Korean interests. 


Commission for the 
Unification and 
Rehabilitation of Korea 


The draft Protocol on the Status of 
Stateless Persons will be circulated 
to governments for 
their comments, ac- 
cording to a proposal 
adopted by the Third 
Committee on October 22. The draft 
resolution, the first adopted by the 
Committee, now awaits final action 
by the plenary Assembly. According 
to the resolution, governments will be 
asked to comment specially on the 
provisions of the Refugee Convention 
which they are prepared to apply to 
stateless persons. The Protocol is com- 
plementary to the Convention on 
Refugees which itself has not yet been 
ratified by any state. Six ratifications 
are required to bring the Convention 
into effect. The comments of govern- 
ments on the draft Protocol will be 
studied by the Economic and Social 
Council, so that the Protocol may be 
opened for signature as soon as the 
Refugee Convention comes into force. 


Third Committee 
Sends Draft Protocol 
to Governments 


A decision to grant oral hearings 
to the representatives of three groups 
of African pe- 
titioners has 
been taken by 
the Assembly’s Fourth (Trusteeship) 
Committee. The groups are the Wa- 
meru tribe of Tanganyika; the Union 
des Populations de Cameroun; and the 
All-Ewe Conference, of the Togo- 
lands in West Africa. In each case the 


Fourth Committee to Hear 
African Petitioners 


petitioners had asked to be allowed 
to send spokesmen to present their 
complaints to the Committee during 
the current session. Taking up the is- 
sue on October 22, the Committee con- 
sidered a Ukrainian S.S.R. proposal 
that all three groups be given oral 
hearings. A number of administering 
members opposed the proposal, main- 
taining that machinery for hearing in- 
digenous spokesmen already existed in 
the Trusteeship Council and that pe- 
titioners should not sidestep this body 
and bring their grievances direct to the 
Assembly. 


The Fifth (Administrative and Bud- 
getary) Committee, which met for the 
. first time in the sev- 

The Fifth Committee onth session on Oc- 
tober 20 under the Chairmanship of 
General Carlos P. Romulo, has ac- 
cepted the financial reports and ac- 
counts and reports of the Board of 
Auditors for the United Nations for the 
financial year ended December 31, 
1951, and for the United Nations In- 
ternational Children’s Emergency 
Fund over the same period. According 
to custom, the Chairman of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions, Thanassis 
Aghnides, was invited to participate. 
Later the Committee heard statements 
by the Secretary-General and by Mr. 


Aghnides before beginning general 
debaté on the 1953 budget esti- 
mates. 


Since last April eleven governments 
have contributed $7,618,014 _ to 
: ,. UNICEF. In reporting this 
ee to the UNICEF Executive 
Board at its meetings be- 
tween October 6 and October 10, Di- 
rector Maurice Pate pointed out that 
at this rate only 60 per cent of the 
contributions anticipated under the 
1952 target budget would be received. 
Before the meetings ended, however, 
it was reported that several additional 
governments had pledged contribu- 
tions. 

In programing UNICEF’s future 
work, the 26-member Board empha- 
sized the establishment of permanent 
child and maternal welfare centres and 
took steps to increase contributions. 
On October 13, the new Executive 
Board for 1953 held its first meeting. 
It elected Mr. Auguste R. Lindt of 
Switzerland as Chairman, and Mr. 
Keith Brennan of Australia as head 
of the Program Committee. 
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ASSEMBLY ADJOURNS ITS GENERAL DEBATE 
AFTER 20 SPEAK ON GREAT WORLD ISSUES 


N the third day of its current session, October 16, the Gen- 
eral Assembly began its annual stocktaking of world problems 
known as the “General Debate.” By October 20, distinguished rep- 
resentatives of twenty countries had stated their attitudes on ma- 
jor world issues. The general debate was then adjourned to be 


resumed at a later date. 


Most of the speeches not only reviewed and assessed the inter- 
national situation today, but gave previews of attitudes which 
might be expected in forthcoming committee debates. Nearly all 
the representatives reaffirmed faith in the United Nations generally 
and expressed confidence in the capacity of the Assembly to make 
a distinct contribution on many major problems. The speeches 
tended to confirm earlier expectations that Korea and self-deter- 
mination of dependent territories would figure largely in the de- 
bates. Studied restraint on controversial issues, especially Great 
Power differences, marked most of the speeches. 


The following pages present condensations of these important 
speeches, with quoted excerpts of the important points. 





Cuba 


MAINTAINING THE BULWARK OF HUMAN FREEDOM 


HE struggle for the great ideals of 

freedom, security and happiness, 
said Mr. de la Campa, can best be 
waged and_ ulti- 
mately triumph in 
the Assembly. Sup- 
ported by world 
opinion, the As- 
sembly has through 
its practical solu- 
tions involving un- 
s der-developed are- 
as, colonial peo- 
ples, and collective 
security, emerged 
as the conscience 
of the United Na- 
tions. Idealism and realism in propor- 
tional doses characterize the decisions 
of the majority, and thus those nations 
which are most directly concerned, in 
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— ALBERTO DE LA CAMPA 


Minister Plenipotentiary, Alternate 
Representative 


even the most serious controversy, 
come around to the viewpoint of the 
majority. In this way, the Assembly 
has rescued the vitality of the United 
Nations from the impotent hands of 
a Security Council shackled by the 
veto. 


ADMISSIONS The use of this “odious 
privilege of the veto” leaves nations 
knocking at the door of the United 
Nations who have the right to be 
seated among us, for admission should 
be based on their inspiration from a 
high concept of international solidar- 
ity and from a firm love of peace. In 
the specialized agencies of the United 
Nations, the situation is becoming 
more normal, but the Assembly should 
not lag behind organizations subordi- 
nate to it. The Assembly must open 


this chamber to all countries worthy 
of participating in its work. This ap- 
plies particularly to several southern 
European countries whose very valu- 
able contributions to human culture 
need not be dwelt upon. 


NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES With- 
in the Assembly the seeds sown at San 
Francisco for improving the lot of 
colonial peoples have begun to germi- 
nate. Cuba, having initially sponsored 
the Committee for Information on 
Non-Self-Governing Territories, will 
favor its continuance at the present 
session. Furthermore, Cuba maintains 
that the international community must 
give careful consideration to the con- 
stitutional requirements of Chapter 
XI of the Charter under which Ad- 
ministering Authorities are obligated 
to transmit information on their colo- 
nial territories. Withal, it must be 
recognized that there can be no edu- 
cational, social, or economic auton- 
omy among colonial peoples without 
political self-government. 

Cuba has had a long tradition of 
defending the right of people freely 
to resolve their destiny. At several of 
the Inter-American conferences, Cu- 
ban initiative resulted in the adoption 
of resolutions concerned with colonial 
regimes in the Americas. In view of 
these precedents, Cuba will continue, 
within the structure of the United 
Nations, to support anything that 
might lead to the emancipation of the 
colonies in a peaceful manner and to 
hastening the process of the economic, 
social, educational and political de- 
velopment of the countries that are 
still dependent. 

While Cuba will always seek to fur- 
ther the principle of self-determina- 
tion of peoples, it will ever be on the 
alert to assure that such disagree- 
ments as may arise on this matter do 
not weaken in these times of danger 
the bulwark of human freedom. This 
is of particular importance, since ag- 
gressive totalitarian regimes have 
bound themselves to split the solidar- 
ity of a front which, we feel sure, will 
be able to solve any differences, since 
its members have that generous un- 
derstanding which inspires democratic 
institutions and adherence to sacred 
human rights. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ‘Jurning to 
the economic problems in the under- 
developed areas, Mr. de la Campa 
noted that Cuba, as a member of the 
Economic and Social Council, had 
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sought measures which would assist, 
without regard to region, any country 
where men are the victims of pov- 
erty, ignorance, ill-health and under- 
nourishment. Since there can be no 
peace without economic stability, Cu- 
ba will contribute, within the structure 
of the United Nations, to the study 
and adoption of measures tending to 
raise the standard of living of people 
in general. 

While there has been a tendency to 
emphasize the importance of the tech- 
nical aspects of economic develop- 
ment, its financing now must also be 
recognized as essential. Without fi- 
nancing, the most marvelous plan 
would become a mere sheaf of printed 
Pages. 

Since the flow of capital from devel- 
oped countries toward the under- 
developed regions is still very insuffi- 
cient, and the existing international 
credit organs cannot cope with all 
aspects of the financing problem, Cuba 
will continue to favor, as it has al- 
ready done in this Assembly and in 
the Economic and Social Council, the 
setting up of an international financ- 
ing corporation. This would be em- 
powered to grant loans for financing 
development projects in those cases 
where the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development cannot 
under its charter do so. The proposed 
agency also would stimulate the flow 
of private capital to the under-devel- 


oped regions, capital which, being 
invested in productive enterprises, 


would in the end become a part of the 
country’s national wealth. 


OTHER MEASURES Mr. de la Campa re- 
ferred to other steps which had to be 
taken to achieve world economic sta- 
bility. While productivity must be in- 
creased, restrictions on commercial 
and financial transactions must be re- 
moved, for they prevent access to 
agricultural and industrial centres. 
Foreign investment should be further 
stimulated by the elimination of dou- 
ble taxation upon capital. Above all, 
it should be recognized that in a 
world that has gradually become more 
interdependent, it would be absurd to 
attempt to solve these serious eco- 
nomic problems by means of isolated 
formulae. There is no nation, or group 
of nations, sufficiently powerful to 
turn its back on the rest of humanity, 
isolating itself in an imaginary autar- 
chy and disregarding the needs and 
anxieties of others. Neither will the 
false prophets of anti-democratic doc- 
trines dazzle the destitute masses with 
empty promises of a better world 
based on a regime of slavery and gre- 
gariousness filled with shame, denying 
the dignity of man and disregarding 
the normal values which constitute 
the very reason for existence. 

Fifty years of freedom achieved af- 
ter another half century of epic strug- 
gle, said Mr. de la Campa, had taught 
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Cuba the value of moderation, of 
respect toward equals, and of the 
marvelous spiritual gifts of interna- 
tional peace. Hence Cuba, upon the 
opening of this new parliamentary 
cycle upon which humanity has based 
so many noble hopes, fervently de- 
sired “that our debates will take place 
in an atmosphere of broad under- 








standing and of happy, beneficial and 
peaceful decisions.” 

During his statement, Mr. de la 
Campa asked the Assembly to note 
that Cuba supported the use of Span- 
ish as an official language in the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, and hoped 
that the Assembly would at this ses- 
sion vote the necessary funds. 





Sweden 


“THE PRINCIPLE OF ARBITRATION CANNOT BE PUT ASIDE” 


HE refusal by one party to an 

international dispute to accept ar- 
bitration reveals the weakness of that 
party’s cause, said 
Mr. Undén, In two 
recent disputes be- 
tween Sweden and 
the U.S.S.R., the 
latter had rejected 
any recourse to ju- 
dicial procedures 
of settlement. 

Yet it is well to 
recall, he said, that 
arbitration instead 
of war had been 
the watchwords of 
peace movements as early as the nine- 
teenth century. This awakened the in- 
terest of international jurists, not be- 
cause they believed disputes over vital 
interests could thereby be resolved, 
but because they thought the process 
of arbitration could become extremely 
valuable in dealing with more limited 
disputes hinging on legal questions. 

In this nineteenth century climate, 
the Emperor of Russia, Czar Nicholas, 
convened the first of the Hague Con- 
ferences in 1899, seeking an alterna- 
tive to the burdensome costs of main- 
taining large armies, which was neces- 
sary in the absence of arrangements 
for peaceful settlement of disputes. 
From these discussions came agree- 
ment to establish the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration, consisting largely of a 
panel of jurists who would be readily 
available to governments to arbitrate 
their disputes. 

The League of Nations advanced the 
arbitral process a step when in 1922 
it created the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. While govern- 
ments now had a court in a physical 
sense to which they could turn, they 
had to reach prior agreement to sub- 
mit their dispute before the Court 
could consider the matter. The pro- 
vision by which governments could 
in advance agree to have the Court 
hear certain types of cases should a 
dispute occur, marked additional prog- 
ress. In this way the Court had what 








— OSTEN UNDEN 


Minister for Foreign Affairs of Sweden 
and Chairman of the Swedish Delegation 


came to be called “compulsory juris- 
diction.” Several states, including two 
of the great powers, accepted this 
principle of compulsory judicial set- 
tlement. 

The United Nations made further 
advances when 36 states granted com- 
pulsory jurisdiction to the  Inter- 
national Court of Justice, the succes- 
sor to the League’s Court. The Soviet 
Union stands alone among the per- 
manent members of the Security Coun- 
cil as having refused to accept the 
Court’s compulsory jurisdiction. Since 
this is true also of the other members 
of the Eastern bloc, it may well indi- 
cate the existence of a communist 
doctrine which rejects any limitation 
upon the state’s freedom of action by 
accepting a principle of compulsory 
arbitration. 

Nevertheless, it must be assumed 
that communist states do not disap- 
prove of the International Court of 
Justice. They collaborated in its es- 
tablishment. They have accepted ju- 
diciak posts for their citizens on the 
Court. Furthermore, they agreed to 
the provisions of the Charter which 
holds that “legal disputes should as a 
rule be referred by the parties to the 
International Court of Justice in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the 
Statute of the Court.” 

How incomplete is this system of 
international justice, unfortunately, is 
revealed in the inability of Sweden to 
resolve two legal disputes with the 
Soviet Union because that state re- 
fuses to submit the cases to judicial 
processes. The Soviet Union is assert- 
ing claims of sovereignty to a twelve- 
mile belt of sea off the coasts of the 
former Baltic states, when formerly 
the accepted limit was three or four 
miles. Swedish fishermen are thereby 
denied the use of fishing grounds 
where they have for long plied their 
trade. 

Sweden for its part asserts its old 
claim to a territorial sea of four miles. 
Acknowledging that there is no uni- 
versally recognized rule on the extent 
of the territorial sea, Sweden never- 
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theless believes the excessive claims 
made by the Soviet Union should be 
weighed by the International Court, 
the facts examined, and a judgment 
handed down which would thereby re- 
solve the differences between the two 
states. Sweden hopes, too, that the 
United Nations International Law 
Commission will consider the general 
question of the extent of territorial 
waters without undue delay. It should 
be noted that Norway and the United 
Kingdom had recourse to the Court 
for solution of a similar dispute in- 
volving the extent of territorial waters, 
and both are to be congratulated for 
having thereby resolved their differ- 
ences, 

A second dispute with the Soviet 
Union also involves territorial waters. 
Two Swedish military aircraft, un- 
armed, were shot down while flying 
over international waters in the Baltic. 
The first resulted in the loss of eight 
lives; the crew of the second plane, 
which was in search of the wreckage, 
was rescued. The Soviet Union, deny- 
ing responsibility for the first aircraft, 
and alleging that the second had 


flown over Soviet territory and opened 
fire, rejected a proposal by Sweden to 
have the dispute referred either to the 
Court or to an international commit- 
tee of inquiry under the Hague Con- 
ventions. Unless the Soviet Union 
does agree to submit the case to an 
arbitral process, Sweden cannot ob- 
tain a judgment on the facts and on 
the legal consequences under interna- 
tional law. Therefore, Sweden appeals 
to the public opinion of the world 
with its presentation of the facts. The 
relevant documents have been de- 
posited with the Secretary-General for 
distribution to the members in order 
that they may have an opportunity of 
forming an opinion as to what oc- 
curred. 


In concluding his remarks, Mr. 
Undén noted that it is highly surpris- 
ing, in view of the tremendous peace 
propaganda campaign launched by 
the communists in the past few years, 
that these new peace advocates can 
ignore the demand for arbitration 
to which the old peace movement of 
the nineteenth century dedicated itself. 





Chile 


THE BASIS FOR A WORLD PROGRAM 
TO MEET “A VERITABLE REVOLUTION” 


ECAUSE of the cold war, the 
United Nations has for years con- 
cerned itself mainly with important 
political problems 
such as Korea, col- 
lective measures 
and the admission 
of new Members, 
said. Hernan Santa 
Cruz, of Chile. 
Other questions 
have been relegated 
to a secondary, al- 
most obscure place. 
Much of the effort 
for international co- 
Operation on all 
problems of a universal character has 
been rendered ineffective. As a result, 
many have turned their backs on the 
United Nations, or else their faith in 
it has been badly shaken. 

The decision of some great powers 
to postpone participation in the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s opening debate, how- 
ever, may provide an opportunity to 
take up questions which will doubtless 
prove historically more important than 
the problems which Members have 
tried for years to solve, without suc- 
cess. 

Some of these questions are already 
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— HERNAN SANTA CRUZ 


Permanent Representative of Chile 


on the Assembly agenda. They in- 
volve: the so-called colonial question, 
in regard to Moroccan and Tunisian 
problems, and Trust and Non-Self- 
Governing Territories; the world social 
situation; the  self-determination of 
peoples; charges of race discrimina- 
tion; and plans to speed up the eco- 
nomic development of backward areas. 

These reveal the existence of “a 
veritable world revolution” assuming 
diverse but inter-connected forms. The 
main United Nations organs have 
never thoroughly examined the causes 
of this revolution, owing to the cold 
war and a diplomatic tradition cen- 
tred upon a geographically and spirit- 
ually limited world. If the Assembly 
does not tackle them, then the world 
revolution, instead of being developed 
through channels of co-operation in 
accord with the Charter, may become 
the cause of conflicts and of war be- 
tween nations, as well as of inter- 
necine conflicts and social wars within 
nations. Or, at best, it may accentuate 
the trend toward national or regional 
autarchies. 


PRESSURE FROM MILLIONS This revolu- 
tion takes the form of accelerated pres- 
sure from millions of people in vari- 
ous parts of the world for higher living 


standards to satisfy their vital mate- 
rial and spiritual needs, for observance 
of their rights and possibilities as hu- 
man beings, members of national so- 
cieties and the international com- 
munity, for political and economic in- 
dependence, and for just treatment and 
participation in international life. 

In the last ten years alone a score 
of countries with a billion inhabitants 
have attained independence. Others, 
striving for independence, are knock- 
ing urgently at the doors of the United 
Nations. There have been revolutions 
in more than half of Asia, in Africa, 
in Latin America. Minorities in other 
parts of the world are struggling 
against discrimination. 

The sooner cognizance is taken of 
this “irresistible avalanche,” the soon- 
er will it be possible to direct it toward 
peaceful satisfaction of just yearnings 
and collaboration for the common 
good. 

The underlying causes of these 
movements have, of course, been com- 
plicated by adventitious elements such 
as religious, racial and class hatreds, or 
interventions by other states in pursuit 
of national ends. But that detracts 
nothing from the justice of the move- 
ments, the objectives of which are also 
among those of the United Nations. 
The pressures are particularly strong in 
both semi-autonomous and autono- 
mous under-developed countries. 


ECONOMIC, SOCIAL SITUATION The living 
standards of their 1,600,000,000_ in- 
habitants range between poverty and 
extreme misery. Their per capita na- 
tional income is between $20 and $200 
a year, and averages less than $60 per 
year. The chasm between the wealth 
of the industrial countries and that of 
the under-developed countries is 
widening in a dangerous manner, as 
the Secretary-General’s report on the 
world economy has shown year after 
year. 

There are some, however, who argue 
that the under-developed countries, 
despite their meagre national income, 
might be able to maintain at least a 
semblance to a decent standard of liv- 
ing. But these arguments have been 
refuted this year by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s report on the world social situa- 
tion. It reveals that the world is still 
in the incipient stages of progress. 
Two-thirds of its inhabitants today live 
in conditions no better, on the average, 
than those of human beings 1,000 or 
2,000 years ago. They can expect to live 
only half as long as persons in the 
United States or Great Britain. They 
are smitten with disease. They are il- 
literate, in many cases to the extent of 
90 per cent. 

To this situation of misery, there has 
been added in recent years the monster 
of inflation, originating mainly in other 
countries. Living costs in many under- 
developed countries have risen alarm- 
ingly, in some instances as much as 
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80 to 90 per cent in a year and a half. 
The consequent decrease in purchasing 
power has been, and continues to be, 
a factor in the prevailing social un- 
rest. 

The trade position of these coun- 
tries, too, has deteriorated greatly, 
their trade deficits for 1952 being esti- 
mated at $4,532,000,000. 


RAW MATERIAL RESOURCES These coun- 
tries are not, however, really poor. 
They have immense natural wealth 
which is either not exploited or in- 
adequately exploited—or else their na- 
tionals do not receive the benefits to 
which they are entitled as the owners 
of the land and as the main source of 
labor exploiting these resources. Thus, 
according to a report recently submit- 
ted to the President of the United 
States by a commission on raw mate- 
rials policy, the under-developed coun- 
tries have the following percentages of 
the world’s raw material reserves (ex- 
cluding those for the U.S.S.R., East- 
ern Europe and China): manganese, 
90 per cent; copper, 85 per cent (of 
which Chile alone has about 40 per 
cent); tin, 97 per cent; aluminum, 85 
per cent; petroleum, 67 per cent. The 
industrialized nations consume over 
90 per cent of the production of these 
raw materials, which are basic to their 
industries and to the living standards 
of their peoples. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR PEACE In setting out 
the requirements for a genuine and 
lasting peace, the important “Uniting 
for Peace” resolution, adopted by the 
Assembly two years ago, urges Mem- 
ber states “to develop and stimulate 
universal respect for and observance 
of human rights and fundamental free- 
doms, and to intensify individual and 
collective efforts to achieve conditions 
of economic stability and social prog- 
ress, particularly through the develop- 
ment of under-developed countries and 
areas.” 

The resolution contains all that is 
necessary for Members, acting through 
the United Nations, to orient the uni- 
versal revolution now going on toward 
the general well-being of the world. It 
also stresses the need for observing the 
purposes and principles of the United 
Nations Charter. 


SELF-DETERMINATION The General As- 
sembly now has the opportunity to 
show to what extent it is prepared to 
act on that solemn declaration. It will 
have to deal, for example, with the 
application of the principle of self- 
determination. To oppose this principle 
is to engage in most dangerous folly, 
so strong is the will for a free future. 

An examination of the facts shows 
no basis for the arguments (which 
emerged after the First World War 
with the trend toward great associa- 
tions of countries and _ territories) 
against granting national independence 
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to peoples on the ground that they 
would be unable to live on their own 
resources. For, if a regional or inter- 
continental system—such as the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth—is to operate ade- 
quately, it must be based on the abso- 
lute political sovereignty of its com- 
ponent countries. 

The right of peoples to self-determi- 
nation also includes the right to the 
use of their own natural resources. 
Many countries which are politically 
free, however, still do not own their 
own natural resources. Nor can they 
dispose of them in a sovereign manner. 

Since the whole of their income is 
derived from these resources, the 
prices of which are generally fixed 
abroad, they have no true liberty to 
determine their own future. 

Hence the decision taken last April 
by the Commission on Human Rights, 
on Chile’s proposal, to incorporate an 
article in the Draft Covenant on Hu- 
man Rights, stating that the right of 
peoples to self-determination includes 
a permanent sovereignty over their 
natural resources and wealth; that the 
rights which may be claimed by other 
states cannot in any way justify de- 
priving a people of its own means of 
subsistence. This is not, of course, an 
invitation to expropriate foreign in- 
terests. 


KEY TO ECONOMIC STABILITY The eco- 
nomic development of the under-de- 
veloped countries, as United Nations 
and other experts have for years em- 
phasized, is the key to world economic 
stability. “It is the most important 
factor in enabling the industrialized 
countries to maintain full employment, 
and it is the only method of avoiding 
a world depression if, as we all hope, 
an end is put to rearmament.” But 
little has been done to extend eco- 
nomic development. 

The United Nations, largely because 
of prompting by the under-developed 
countries, has exhausted all the pre- 
liminary stages necessary for decisive 
international action for economic de- 
velopment by the international com- 
munity. Indeed, without the United 
Nations, the problem would have re- 
mained locked up in the universities of 
the world and in other intellectual cen- 
tres or in the pigeon-holes of certain 
governments. 

Nevertheless, not more than a bil- 
lion dollars a year has been devoted, 
either within or without the United 
Nations, to solving what the Secretary- 
General has called “the most impor- 
tant long-term individual problem 
which confronts the world and the 
United Nations.” This is less than one 
per cent of what the world spends on 
armaments, and less than 25 per cent 
of the trade deficit of the under- 
developed countries. 


This year, the situation is not much 
better. There will be less available for 


the modest but effective United Na- 
tions program, because some countries 
have reduced their contributions. 


AVAILABILITY OF RESOURCES The main 
reason which has been advanced for 
postponing serious action in the field 
of economic development is the ab- 
sence of resources, due to the needs 
of rearmament. But there are enough 
resources available for both purposes, 
especially for economic development, 
which requires less than armaments, as 
the under-developed countries proved 
at the last Assembly session. Indeed, 
as the Secretary-General has stated, 
“the strength necessary for peace will 
never be found in arms alone.” There 
are, he added, “sufficient productive 
and financial resources in many of the 
under-developed countries which, if 
mobilized and wisely used for these 
purposes, might in fact lead to im- 
provement in the economic position of 
these same countries rather than in- 
crease the burden upon them.” 

The world will gladly accept collec- 
tive measures against aggression so 
long as they are accompanied by col- 
lective measures against misery. Be- 
lieving, however, that private capital 
can solve the problem, the leaders of 
the world believe that nineteenth cen- 
tury methods of industrial develop- 
ment can be applied today in the in- 
tensive development of India, or Indo- 
nesia, or Africa, or Brazil, or Chile. 


BASIS FOR PROGRAM Hitherto, the need 
for a world-wide economic develop- 
ment program has been based on: 
(i) the duty of human solidarity in 
the face of misery; (ii) the need to 
ensure world economic stability by 
creating new consumer markets; (iii) 
the need to strengthen materially and 
spiritually the peoples who have been 
called on to collaborate in the work 
of the United Nations for peace and 
against aggression. 

To these should be added two new 
and no less important factors. First, 
a great, bold program of economic de- 
velopment is necessary to direct the 
world revolution along channels of 
international collaboration and _soli- 
darity, so as to benefit all and to pre- 
vent social and international wars. 
Second, the under-developed countries 
are today aware that their natural 
wealth is just as vital to the industrial 
countries as are the latters’ equipment, 
machinery, technology and capital to 
them. Conscious of their strength and, 
hence, that they can negotiate on an 
equal footing with the industrial coun- 
tries, they can demand that the eco- 
nomic problems of production, expan- 
sion, conservation, transformation and 
distribution of wealth be solved for 
the benefit of all, in an enterprise of 
common interest, co-ordinating all 
available resources. 


MAIN OBJECTIVES The leaders of the 
world thus have a duty to present to 
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their peoples the need to carry out a 
new and bold economic development 
program in under-developed countries. 
Inspired by the conviction that it is 
for the good of all, this program must 
be based on the concept that it is the 
responsibility of each country and each 
individual to assist in its execution. 
Only expanding economic action, 
world-wide in character and carried 
out in an atmosphere of peace and 
freedom, can maintain and improve 
the prosperity which is now enjoyed 
by a minority of the world’s peoples. 

The main objective being to dignify 
human beings, in accord with the 
United Nations Charter, the program 
must aim to raise the living standards 
of the masses of the population in 
each country, and the value of the 
work they perform. To aid the self- 
determination of peoples, it should aim 
to diversify economies so as to elimi- 
nate, or at least decrease, economic 
dependence on raw _ materials. It 
should envisage rational and harmoni- 
ous agricultural, mineral and industrial 
development. 

Directed toward the general inter- 
ests of humanity, rather than those of 
a specific country or region, the pro- 
gram should seek co-ordinated inter- 
regional, inter-continental economic 
development. To be based on national 
effort, economic and otherwise, it 
must also envisage financial and tech- 
nical assistance on the scale recom- 
mended by experts. 


NEW TRADE POLICIES It must also be 
accompanied by new and different pol- 
icies on raw materials and international 
trade. There must be general agree- 
ments, concluded on an equal footing 
between under-developed and indus- 
trialized countries, to safeguard the in- 
terests of both groups so that their 
resources of raw materials, labor, ex- 
perts, equipment, machinery and capi- 
tal are used in a co-operative manner. 
Only in this way can the general wel- 
fare be equitably promoted. 

It is also essential that this economic 
development program be executed 
through the United Nations. “Only 
in this way will the countries which 
have been helped feel absolutely sure 
that their interests will not be sacri- 
ficed for the benefit of other countries.” 

Until progress has been made in 
solving the present grave international 
conflict, there is no better way to 
strengthen the United Nations, to in- 
crease its prestige and to obtain more 
public support for it at this time when 
political tension is shaking its very 
foundations, than to make a bold at- 
tempt to solve or at least to lessen the 
tremendous problems of misery, pov- 
erty and hunger confronting two-thirds 
of humanity, and the problem of eco- 
nomic instability confronting the other 
third. 

The people of the world still have 
strong faith in the economic and social 
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work of the United Nations. But, 
warned Mr. Santa Cruz, that faith, 
too, will disappear if the United Na- 
tions does not take a definite, clear, 
active and bold stand to promote the 
free self-determination of peoples, the 
respect for human rights and the eco- 
nomic progress of under-developed 
countries. Other forces and other prin- 


ciples, not those of the United Nations 
Charter, will then direct the great ava- 
lanche of mankind’s yearnings for 
justice, liberty and progress. 

Mr. Santa Cruz also reserved Chile’s 
right to speak again in the general de- 
bate on political problems if this is 
required by developments in the near 
future. 





Iraq 


“LEARN OR PERISH” 


E still live mentally and spiritu- 

ally in pre-United Nations days, 
in the days of power politics, the strug- 
gle for domination 
and a false sense of 
racial and national 
superiority, Mr. Al- 
Jamali said. Some 
vestiges of our pri- 
mitive heritage, like 
the habits of greed, 
deceit, cruelty, the 
desire to dominate 
others, mutual fear 
and suspicion of 
each other, still af- 
fect our political 
behavior. “There are only two alter- 
natives before mankind today—learn 
or perish. We must either learn the 
moral, social and political values re- 
quired for our age or we will all 
perish.” 

If nineteenth century ideas of colo- 
nialism, superiority of the white man 
and the white man’s burden are not 
finally abandoned, there is no hope for 
attaining peace, harmony, and co-op- 
eration in the modern world and the 
seeds of war and unrest will germinate. 


INDEPENDENCE Political consciousness, 
the desire for freedom and indepen- 
dence, the desire for a place under the 
sun, and the rejection of foreign domi- 
nation and exploitation are the order 
of the day in Asia and some parts of 
Africa. Does Europe intend to accept 
the challenge of freedom and liberation 
and to help all these peoples in the 
path of freedom and development, act- 
ing in the light of its highest traditions, 
or do the colonial powers intend to re- 
sist, suppress and oppress the national- 
ists, thus giving rise to international 
discord and unrest? The independence 
of India, Pakistan, Indonesia, Ceylon, 
Burma and other states certainly points 
the way in the right direction. 

“We sincerely hope that other colo- 
nial powers will follow suit. Modern 
human relations cannot be founded on 
race or color superiority. The era of 
one world and equality of man cannot 
tolerate racial discrimination and color 
segregation.” 





— MOHAMED FADIL AL-JAMALI 


Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Chairman of the Delegation of Iraq 


Iraq is particularly concerned with 
the destiny of the people of North 
Africa, “with whom we are connected 
by ties of history, language, religion 
and culture,” and with their desire for 
independence and national liberation. 
It is no use arguing that these are mat- 
ters of domestic jurisdiction belonging 
to France alone. 

“We wish here sincerely to appeal 
to the French Government to help the 
United Nations to use its good offices 
in dealing with Tunisia and Morocco.” 


PALESTINE RESPONSIBILITY The United 
Nations handled the Palestine situation 
in such a way as to turn out of their 
homes one million innocent Arabs, 
Moslems and Christians alike. It can- 
not therefore absolve itself of respon- 
sibility for rendering justice to the 
Arabs of Palestine without seriously 
undermining its moral prestige. “Will 
the United Nations remain indifferent 
to the implementation of its resolutions 
which themselves have been prejudicial 
to the Arabs of Palestine, thus deny- 
ing to the Arabs even what is left for 
them in Palestine and still expect peace 
and stability to prevail in the Middle 
East?” 


WEAKNESSES The United Nations is 
the will of the nations composing it to 
co-operate in a common effort to shape 
the world according to the principles 
and spirit of the Charter. We wish 
to mention only a few points which 
have to led to the serious weakening 
of the United Nations. 

Lacking unanimity, the Security 
Council is made almost impotent. The 
perpetuation of the Korean war is due 
mainly to the lack of unanimity, the 
lack of understanding and agreement 
which prevails between the Soviet bloc 
and the Western bloc. We regret that 
the call to cease fire which was made 
two years ago by the Arab and Asian 
states was not accepted. We still main- 
tain that there is no other alterna- 
tive to avoid tension and war but for 
the Security Council to meet, discuss 
and settle differences. If this fails, a 
group of impartial states must be asked 
to intervene for mediation and arbitra- 
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tion. This is the only way to avoid a 
major catastrophe and make the Unit- 
ed Nations work. 

It is a matter of deep regret that this 
world organization should shut its 
doors to many countries. The criterion 
to be applied to applicant states should 
be that of the present Members. There 
is no perfection in any state in the 
world today. 

One of the most fatal blows to the 
United Nations took place in the Se- 
curity Council this year when a dis- 
cussion of Tunisia was barred. No 
greater blow could be rendered to this 
organization than that of limiting or 
barring freedom of discussion on any 
matter within the scope of the Charter. 

Another important incident which 
we hope will never recur is the barring 
of representatives of people who have 
complaints to make to the United Na- 
tions from reaching the United States. 
We sincerely hope that no individual 
or group of individuals representing 
people under foreign control will be 
prevented from reaching the United 
Nations. ‘ 


REVISING CHARTER Serious thought 
should be given to revising the Char- 
ter. Should the rule of unanimity in 
the Security Council be continued? 
Should permanent membership of that 
body be continued? Another point to 
be taken into account in revision is 
the right of dependent peoples to at- 
tain political independence. Conditions 
and methods should be prescribed for 
attaining such independence without 
undergoing a period of unnecessary 
struggle and creating acrimony be- 
tween the ruling and the ruled. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT The present 
session of the General Assembly 
should develop an efficient and realistic 
system of international financial assist- 
ance for under-developed countries. 
“We sincerely hope the technical assist- 
ance program will become a perma- 
nent feature of the work of the United 
Nations. We hope that the General 
Assembly will develop and consolidate 
the work already accomplished and 
take whatever new action is necessary 
to strengthen economic and social co- 
operation among nations.” 

The United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund, an organ- 
ization which has saved thousands of 
children and women from death and 
destruction, is an unsensational aspect 
of the United Nations which merits 
“our highest attention and most active 
co-operation.” 

“My country firmly believes in peace 
based on justice and continues to sup- 
port the ideals of the United Nations,” 
Mr. Al-Jamali concluded. “We believe 
in one world based on right, justice, 
freedom and prosperity for all, irre- 
spective of race, color, faith or geo- 
graphical situation.” 
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New Zealand 


“A BETTER SPIRIT OF GIVE AND TAKE” 


OW have we fared, Mr. Clifton 
Webb, Foreign Minister of New 
Zealand, asked, in the paramount re- 
sponsibility of the 
organization, the 
maintenance of in- 
ternational peace 
and security? Since 
the last session, the 
situation shows 
signs of becoming 
a little easier. This 
is due not to a 
change of heart on 
the part of those 
who have been dis- 
turbing world 
peace, but to increased determination, 
backed by actual preparation, on the 
part of those peace-loving states which, 
while threatening no one with aggres- 
sion, are determined to resist it from 
whatever quarter it may come. 





COLLECTIVE ACTION In developing an 
effective system of collective action, the 
widest possible participation and sup- 
port by Member states is needed. The 
military and economic burdens of col- 
lective action must be borne by the 
majority of states supporting the ac- 
tion, rather than by a willing minority. 
It is incumbent upon all Members to 
assist the United Nations, primarily 
by the provision of military elements 
or, if that is impossible, at least by the 
contribution of some other forms of 
assistance. This problem of sharing 
is a difficult and, perhaps, a delicate 
one, but the United Nations has to 
face up to it if it seriously desires to 
found an effective collective measures 
system. 

The Korean action is a_ turning 
point in the history of the United Na- 
tions. It is “the first time that anything 
approaching an international police 
force has been seen in operation.” 
The task in Korea is not yet finished 
and “we intend to stay there until 
our objective has been achieved”— 
to bring about a cessation of hostilities 
and to establish something approach- 
ing a settled order in the world— 
nothing less, nothing more. If the only 
outstanding problem is the question 
of the forcible return of the prisoners 
of war, surely some mutually accept- 
able formula can be agreed upon. 
Theoretically, ostensibly, the Soviet 
Union is not a party to the Korean 
war “but we know that it has been 
doing a little more than prompting 
from behind the scenes.” 


— T. CLIFTON WEBB 


Minister for External Affairs and 
Chairman of the Delegation of New Zealand 


ARMISTICE Mr. Webb hoped the Soviet 
Union would be able and willing to 
persuade the North Koreans and 
Chinese to accept the reasonable terms 
that the United Nations negotiators 
had offered, and thus bring about an 
armistice. 

Passing to other matters, New Zea- 
land has continued to co-operate to 
the best of its ability with the Trustee- 
ship Council and other United Na- 
tions organs concerned with advanc- 
ing the welfare of dependent peoples. 
The Trusteeship System was not de- 
vised in the interests either of the 
administering powers or other Mem- 
bers of the United Nations. Much less 
was it devised as a flail with which to 
flog the administering powers or other 
Members of the United Nations or as 
a forum for propaganda. The main 
objective of the Charter was, and is, 
the promotion of the welfare of the 
inhabitants of the territories con- 
cerned. “What we need is a better 
spirit of give and take—a renewed 
effort at co-operation and conciliation 
in the interests of the Trust and Non- 
Self-Governing Territories. So far as 
New Zealand is concerned, we shall 
always be ready to pay heed to all 
honest and constructive criticism.” 


ADVISORY OPINIONS This organization 
has no right to intervene in matters of 
domestic jurisdiction. Where does do- 
mestic jurisdiction end and our juris- 
diction begin? In every case, of course, 
the final decision must be ours, but if 
we referred the question to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice we would 
have the benefit of trained minds. 


The advice of the Court, Mr. Webb 
went on, would be helpful on the ques- 
tion of admission of new Members. It 
is essential to the life of the United 
Nations that its Membership should 
grow, and the present situation in 
which it is quite impossible to secure 
the admission of any one of twenty 
applicants—even one—is plainly intol- 
erable. More than almost any other, 
the present situation carries with it 
the possibility that the United Nations 
will be brought into disrepute. The 
fate of an application for Member- 
ship should not be dependent on a 
horse-trading deal. 


In conclusion, Mr. Webb drew at- 
tention to Article 109, which provides 
that if a general conference for re- 
viewing the Charter has not been 
held before the tenth annual session 
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of the General Assembly, a “proposal 
to call such a conference shall be 
placed on the agenda of that session 
of the General Assembly and the con- 
ference shall be held if so decided by 
a vote of any seven members of the 
Security Council.” Such a conference, 


he said, would need considerable prep- 
aration and it seemed to him that “it 
wou!d not be too soon for the As- 
sembly at its next ordinary session 
to take the matter in hand and perhaps 
appoint a preparatory committee to 
receive and analyze suggestions.” 





Argentina 


STIMULATE PRINCIPLE OF UNIVERSALITY 


HE application of the Charter in 

practice has revealed fundamen- 
tal flaws in that instrument and Argen- 
tina never expected 
any other result 
from an association 
which is not based 
on the legal equal- 
ity of states, de- 
clared Dr. Rodolfo 
Munoz, of Argen- 
tina. 

This, however, is 
not the time to in- 
sist on possible re- 
forms and amend- 
ments in this re- 
spect. Judging from: past negative re- 
sults in the Assembly, political interests 
obscured the probiems’ objective fac- 
tors. Nevertheless, within a relatively 
short time, the Assembly will be faced 
with the possibility of taking action on 
the provisions of Article 109(3) of 
the Charter, relating to the convoca- 
tion of a General Conference of the 
United Nations for amending the 
Charter. 


An impasse has been reached on 
the admission of new Members. Ar- 
gentina adheres to the principle of 
universality in the United Nations. The 
Assembly must insist that the Security 
Council recommend the admission of 
all, or at any rate, the majority of 
those countries which have requested 
Membership, thus permitting the As- 
sembly to decide on the merits of each 
case. In spite of the negative experi- 
ence of the past, Argentina still hopes 
that at the present session some solu- 
tion will be reached. It will continue 
to fight for the immediate admission 
of countries like Italy, which should 
have been Members of the United 
Nations many years ago. 





FOR INTERNATIONAL HARMONY In order 
to obtain a stable basis for interna- 
tional harmony, conditions must be 
created which will be conducive to 
world economic and social equilibri- 
um. Without such an equilibrium the 
dangers threatening international har- 
mony will never be eradicated, The 
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— DR. RODOLFO MUNOZ 


Chairman of the 
Delegation of Argentina 


middle-sized and smaller powers have 
an important part to play in finding 
solutions for this problem. Plans for 
assistance to under-developed regions 
can succeed only if private enterprise 
takes the lead in a program of self- 
education to balance the material in- 
terests of gains and profits. The work- 
ing masses are the backbone of a just 
and progressive society. Private enter- 
prise must understand clearly its mis- 
sion in the present-day world, other- 
wise its existence would be jeopar- 
dized by other ideologies. The most 
important factor affecting under-devel- 
oped countries striving for economic 
independence is the relationship be- 
tween the price of raw materials and 
capital goods and their relation to the 
price of manufactured goods which 
producers of raw materials have to 
buy. For under-developed countries to 
create the necessary capitalization for 
economic expansion an equitable rela- 
tionship must be established between 
the terms of commerce and trade. The 
worsening of such relations would be 
fatal in the course of years unless the 
highly industrialized nations take the 
necessary measures to correct such a 
process. 

Dr. Mufioz dealt with his country’s 
participation in the International Con- 
ference on Raw Materials and partic- 
ularly with the meetings of the Com- 
mittee on Wool. Every action Argen- 
tina took in that Committee regarding 
the situation of countries producing 
raw materials was blocked by the great 


wool-importing countries. Argentina 
felt that if countries needed to pur- 
chase raw materials they should not be 
forced to keep their position in the 
market, but should retire from it in or- 
der not to upset the market unduly. In 
this, Argentina was guided by the 
memory of Korea, when the announce- 
ment of large purchases of war ma- 
terials set in motion a wave of specula- 
tion and a rise in prices, The rise had 
later been counteracted very efficiently 
by the brusque withdrawal of certain 
countries from the market. The action 
contributed to the drastic fall in wool 
prices after March 1951, and resulted 
in the quoted price of wool dropping 
to a level much lower than that pre- 
vailing before the Korean conflict. The 
situation regarding wool also applied 
to copper, lead and so on. Such a situ- 
ation must be stressed and placed with- 
in the general framework of the prob- 
lem of the economic development of 
the underdeveloped areas of the world. 


SOCIAL JUSTICE The Assembly would 
be considering the problem of financ- 
ing economic development and the 
measures necessary to obtain greater 
world productivity, The two problems 
would only be solved if looked at from 
the viewpoint of commerce and trade. 
Argentina’s views on the matter will 
be clearly outlined in a resolution it 
will submit to the appropriate Assem- 
bly Committee. Equitable and just 
prices will permit the establishment of 
the type of social justice which the 
world requires. 

In this respect the principal objec- 
tive will always be to raise the stand- 
ard of living by the establishment of 
social conditions and services as deter- 
mined by modern social concepts and 
equitable distribution in keeping with 
the best interests of the community. 
A policy based on the social concept 
of the rights and duties of peoples as 
part of an organized society is in- 
dispensable if peace is to become a 
fact. 


Dr. Munoz hoped the present As- 
sembly session will progress along the 
road to solving these problems and 
become the starting point for “a new 
era of harmony and understanding.” 





Afghanistan 


“REAFFIRMATION OF CHARTER’S AIMS” 


“It is our task to reaffirm the aims 
and purposes which are expressed in 
the preamble of the Charter of the 
United Nations with a degree of elo- 
quence that only the urgent desire of 
a generation which had suffered the 
scourge of two world wars could 


— MOHAMMED KABIR LOUDDIN 


formulate,” said Mohammed Kabir 
Louddin of Afghanistan. 

Mr. Louddin stressed that the rep- 
resentatives of the United Nations 
must never become oblivious to the 
sufferings and events which created 
the urgent desire to pursue the aims 
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and ideals of the United Nations. 
Representatives must solemnly rededi- 
cate themselves in discharging their 
functions. They must pledge them- 
selves to serve humanity, persist in the 
search for ways and means of pre- 
serving peace, pro- 
mote and _ safe- 
guard the freedom 
of individuals and 
nations, and relieve 
the stark poverty 
and conditions of 
starvation which, 
unhappily, is the 
lot of a great seg- 
ment of the human 
race. 

To accomplish 
these aims Mr. 
Louddin urged the cultural, economic 
and social development of the under- 
developed areas of the world through 
the aid and assistance of the United 
Nations in all its phases. 





PRIME REQUISITE Peace with freedom 
is the prime requisite and the essential 
condition for nations as well as for 
individuals, in order that they may 
fully develop their mental, moral and 
physical potentialities and resources 
for producing good and desirable re- 
sults. Only in a world political atmo- 


sphere free from suspicion, high ten- 
sion and fear of international conflicts 
and struggles can the fullest develop- 
ment of human and material resources 
of any nation, and especially of the 
lesser developed nations, be achieved. 
In searching for peace, no differences 
in ideologies or political and economic 
doctrines, no differences in faiths and 
professed beliefs should be allowed to 
stand in the way. 

The very survival of the human 
race is at stake. That survival must 
have precedence over any narrow na- 
tional aspirations or ideological issues. 
We must persist in our hope and work 
during the session of the General As- 
sembly for the adoption of effective 
measures to reduce suspicions and 
fears among nations. We must pro- 
mote the realization of the aspiration 
for personal freedom and national in- 
dependence of the peoples who are 
still deprived of those basic element- 
ary human rights. We must provide 
favorable conditions for the fullest 
utilization of technical assistance and 
find the funds so necessary for de- 
velopment in the under-developed 
areas of the world. 

By collective efforts the apparent 
mountains of obstacles which seem to 
lie in the way will be moved aside. 





United States 


A TRANSCENDING COMMON INTEREST 


EVEN years, said Mr. Acheson, 

have demonstrated that the role 
of the United Nations is essential and 
that it will contin- 
ue to increase in 
influence and im- 
portance. The prob- 
lems before it re- 
flect the powerful 
currents in a peri- 
od of turbulence 
and change. Some 
of these problems 
will be with us for 
years and_ they 
must be __ faced 
squarely and real- 
istically with good faith and good 
sense. We can solve some; we can 
chip away at others; and we can use 
all the resources of the United Na- 
tions to prepare the way for more 
effective co-operation between nations. 
One of the most important of these 
resources is the General Assembly, the 
most representative and most influ- 
ential international institution we 
have. 
COLLECTIVE SECURITY The chief lesson 
of our experience in the field of col- 
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— DEAN ACHESON 


Secretary of State and Chairman of 
the United States Delegation 


lective security is the necessity for the 
solidarity of nations which support 
the Charter. The alternative to soli- 
darity is the disintegration of the 
United Nations and the triumph of 
lawlessness. Wholehearted co-opera- 
tion is essential to work the program 
started by the “Uniting for Peace” 
resolution. The United Nations can 
be no stronger than its Members; 
governments and peoples of all Mem- 
ber nations must be physically pre- 
pared and morally resolute to con- 
cert their strength for peace. 
Readiness to participate in United 
Nations’ action is one responsibility 
but regional and collective self-de- 
fence arrangements, entered into and 
developed in accordance with the 
Charter, are also an integral part of 
a universal collective security system. 
“The final test of effective collec- 
tive security,” as the Secretary-Gen- 
eral has put it forcefully, “will always 
be that a sufficient number of Member 
governments are firmly committed in 
their policies to join in resisting armed 
aggression wherever it occurs and that 
they have at their disposal military 
power strong enough to strike back 


with punishing effect against any ag- 
gressor nation.” 


KOREA “The United Nations fight in 
Korea is the fight of every nation and 
every individual who values freedom. 
Had our nerve failed at the time of 
this ruthless act of aggression, these 
new buildings in which we meet today 
might already be the empty husks of 
our defeated hopes for the Organiza- 
tion.” 

And today we must have the will 
and the determination to sustain this 
crucial test. 

“My countrymen, like those of 
many of you, regard with anxiety and 
grief its human cost. But to the ques- 
tion: how long shall this be? we must 
answer: we shall fight on as long as is 
necessary to stop the aggression and 
to restore peace and security to Korea. 
We shall stop fighting when an armis- 
tice on just terms has been achieved. 
And we shall not allow faint-hearted- 
ness or recklessness to defeat our 
cause, which is to defend peace.” 

The aggressor must be convinced 
that continued fighting in Korea would 
cost him more than he can gain. 
This means the training and commit- 
ment of troops, food, clothing, mate- 
riel and money. Every Member looks 
to its responsibility to support the 
common action in Korea, and to par- 
ticipate in the reconstruction of that 
unhappy land. 

The record of the armistice nego- 
tiations shows that the United Nations 
representatives have been patient, flex- 
ible and resourceful, always defending 
the principles of the Charter. By its 
action, the Assembly will have the 
Opportunity “to demonstrate to the 
aggressor that we are united in pur- 
pose and firm in resolve; that we are 
as one in desire for a just peace and 
in determination to achieve it.” 


DISARMAMENT In the field of disarma- 
ment, we are no closer to a universal 
agreement, but the Commission set up 
last year has shown that the obstacle 
to disarmament is not technical, but 
a matter of will. Practical methods are 
at hand by which the possibility of 
aggressive warfare can be reduced and 
ultimately erased; practical methods, 
not fallacious piecemeal pledges not 
to use this weapon or that weapon. 
All Members of the United Nations 
have made a solemn commitment not 
to use armed force “save in the com- 
mon interest.” 

“On behalf of my government, I 
reaffirm this pledge. We can make that 
pledge absolutely specific. We will not 
commit aggression with rifles or ma- 
chine guns or tanks. We will not 
commit aggression with atomic bombs 
or any other kind of bombs. We will 
not commit aggression with chemical 
weapons or bacterial weapons, which 
we have been falsely and slanderously 
accused of using. We will not commit 
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aggression with any weapons or by 
any means. We reaffirm for all the 
world to hear that, pursuant to our 
solemn commitment under the Char- 
ter, we pledge not just that we will 
avoid the use of one weapon or an- 
other but that we will not permit the 
use of any form of force contrary to 
the Charter. We reaffirm our Charter 
obligations to settle ‘international dis- 
putes by peaceful means in such a 
manner that international peace and 
security and justice are not endan- 
gered.” 

The maintenance of huge arma- 
ments itself constitutes a danger to 
peace. But disarmament cannot be 
achieved unilaterally, or in a battle of 
epithets. Until all states with substan- 
tial armaments are willing to co-oper- 
ate in effective, guaranteed disarma- 
ment the free law-abiding nations of 
the world must arm and remain armed 
in self-defence. But the United States 
will continue to work to achieve free- 
dom from fear. 

With other members of the Disarm- 
ament Commission, the United States 
has outlined a comprehensive disarm- 
ament program, a program to elimi- 
nate all major weapons of mass de- 
struction, including atomic and bacte- 
rial weapons, and the elimination of 
large mass armies. It calls for well 
over 50 per cent reduction in the 
armed forces of the United States and 
the Soviet Union and for comparable 
limitation on the armed forces of all 
other states. It provides for the effec- 
tive control of atomic energy to en- 
sure its use for peaceful purposes only, 
and effective safeguards against secret 
armies and secret weapons. 

The United States is ready to carry 
out such a program which it outlined 
for discussion and genuine negotiation 
and shall continue to induce others to 
join it towards implementing the As- 
sembly’s resolution on disarmament. 


PROBLEMS OF SELF-DETERMINATION As to 
the problems arising out of the legiti- 
mate aspirations of dependent peoples 
it is important to note that no one 
disputes the right to ultimate self- 
government enshrined in the Charter. 
Administering states are working to- 
wards that end, just as the dependent 
peoples are preparing themselves for 
the responsibilities of self-government. 

Of the 800 million people in the 
free world who were dependent ten 
years ago; some 600 million have 
already attained full independence. A 
dozen new nations have emerged, 
most of them now playing an impor- 
tant role in the United Nations. 

Further rapid progress has been 
and is being made towards self-govern- 
ment for the 200 million others: Thus 
the differences today are not differ- 
ences of purpose: but differences of 
method and timing, differences which 
can be overcome by wise statesman- 
ship 
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The American people who estab- 
lished their right to national life, can 
and do understand the similar aspira- 
tions of other peoples. Their own 
experience and responsibilities have 
also taught us the necessity for wis- 
dom and understanding between Ad- 
ministering Powers and dependent 
people to evolve stable and viable 
governments. 

Inevitably it will appear to some 
that the process of fulfilling aspirations 
in some specific cases is too long, too 
tortuous; it will seem to others that 
the transfer of powers is going for- 
ward too rapidly before the people 
have attained adequate political expe- 
rience, and sound economic, social 
and educational bases for lasting self- 
government. 

Another factor apt to be overlooked 
in the “assertion of absolutes” on the 
right to self rule is the deep economic 
interdependence of the parties. If peo- 
ple can harmonize their views and 
then work either a little faster or a 
little more slowly together, their mu- 
tual dependence becomes a_ factor 
which helps a solution, as is shown in 
the instances of countries which have 
chosen an independent position within 
a commonwealth or union, or other 
form of association. 

“What is the proper role of the 
United Nations in these matters? When 
specific disagreements arise as to the 
adequacy of the progress being made 
by a dependent people toward self- 
government, the responsibility for set- 
tling such matters lies in the first in- 
stance with those immediately con- 
cerned. This is not to say that the 
United Nations is without responsibil- 
ity to assist in the achievement of 
peaceful solutions. On the contrary. 
the United Nations would be derelict 
in its duty if it failed to be concerned 
with the rate of progress toward the 
Charter goals being made by those 
states—including the United States— 
which hold in trust the futures of de- 
pendent peoples. 

But it follows that the role to be 
played by the General Assembly 
should, in most situations of this kind, 
be one of accommodation. “These are 
not cases in which it is the function of 
the General Assembly to impose set- 
tlements upon the parties involved. 
Here it is rather the primary function 
of the United Nations to create an 
atmosphere favorable to settlements 
which accord with Charter principles 
but which should ‘be worked out by 
the parties directly concerned.” 

Calm and dispassionate considera- 
tion and discussion may in such mat- 
ters as these be the General Assembly’s 
most useful contribution toward a so- 
lution. It need not be assumed that the 
Assembly must “recommend” when- 
ever it “considers” or “discusses.” It 
must seek solutions, not necessarily 
resolutions. 

Unfortunately, the United Nations 


cannot approach this problem, or in- 
deed any other problem, without being 
mindful of the events in another part 
of the world, where whole nations 
have been swallowed up and_ sub- 
merged by a new colonialism, or re- 
duced to servile dependence. These 
tragic events are so fraught with dan- 
ger to all of us that we can never 
afford to forget them. 


HUMAN RIGHTS These considerations 
apply to other problems of great mo- 
ment and delicacy, particularly the 
promotion of individual human rights 
which all Members have accepted as 
a Charter obligation. In this field the 
first obligation is to look facts in the 
face. No state is wholly without fault 
and each has in its closets skeletons of 
racial, religious and class discrimina- 
tion. Therefore these problems must 
be approached “soberly and without 
hypocrisy, mindful of our human 
weaknesses, but unremitting in our de- 
termination to fulfil our promises.” 

Further, to give reality to the Char- 
ter provisions, we must concentrate 
upon doing those things which are in 
the realm of practical statesmanship. 
and work with patience and honesty 
to achieve the goals of the Charter. 


ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION It is in the 
economic and social co-operation that 
the work of the last seven years has 
proved most promising. Behind this 
new force in international relations 
lies “a growing awareness that, in the 
twentieth century, international co- 
operation must mean not only treaties 
and conferences, but people of many 
nations working alongside each other 
to grow more food, to wipe out illiter- 
acy and disease, to increase produc- 
tion and trade. 

“As the technical assistance pro- 
grams of the United Nations and its 
agencies continue to work their trans- 
formations in the economic and social 
fields. I am confident that we shall see 
an acceleration of private investment, 
both domestic and foreign. This is a 
process that may take many years of 
work, but in no other field of action, 
I believe, will we find that our efforts 
have so multiplied an effect as in the 
field of technical assistance.” 


But despite the tremendous progress 
in agricultural science, over half the 
world’s people still suffer from malnu- 
trition and many live on the verge of 
starvation. The world today has less 
food per person than it did before 
World War II. 

There are several active programs 
in this field which deserve more atten- 
tion and support. A good beginning 
has-been made by the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, whose members 
have pledged to increase agricultural 
production in their countries over the 
next five years, so that there will be 
an increase of food production over 
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population growth amounting to | or 
2 per cent each year. 

Central to the whole problem of 
increasing food supply is the vital 
question of land reform. 

“Two years ago, before this body, 
I expressed the conviction that com- 
mon efforts to apply existing knowl- 
edge to the use and ownership of land 
could have a tremendous effect in 
relieving the misery and suffering of 
millions of people.” Since then, pro- 
grams of land reform have been 
launched in a number of countries in 
Asia and the Near East—programs 
which are already bringing new hope 
to the people of these lands. Univer- 
sities and governments have co-oper- 
ated in regional seminars for the ex- 
change of information on land use 
and tenure. This is most encouraging. 

Other steps to increase productivity 
are available as reported by the Secre- 
tary-General to the Economic and 
Social Council, through technical as- 
sistance and better utilization of exist- 
ing tools and equipment. 

The best guarantee of increased in- 
vestment, both public and private, is 
such increased productivity, provided 
the increased output is fairly distrib- 
uted in the form of better incomes for 
workers and lower prices to con- 
sumers. 


STRENGTH OF FREE NATIONS These activ- 
ities which demonstrate the vitality 
and inventiveness of many nations 
working together despite world ten- 
sions prove the capacity of free na- 
tions to meet the problems of a chang- 
ing world without falling into econom- 
ic catastrophe. The expectations of 
catastrophe are based upon an analysis 
which events have shown to be faulty 
—and, at best, out of date. Man is 
not a puppet in the face of determin- 
ing forces nor is crisis inevitable. 

The record shows that despite the 
burdens of two World Wars and the 
burdens today to avert a third catas- 
trophe, the industrially advanced free 
nations have shown a long-term rise 
in living standards. In the United 
States, for example, the real income 
in terms of purchasing power of the 
average citizen has risen at least 40 
per cent since 1929, and the rise in 
living standards has been greatest 
among people of middle and lower 
incomes. 


Since the 1930's the free nations 
have built into their economies a 
series of stabilizers to protect living 
standards and to encourage produc- 
tivity: social security programs, price 
supports for farm incomes, bank de- 
posit insurance, modernized flexible 
banking and credit policies, and tre- 
mendous accumulated demand for 
housing and public works. 

The postwar record shows also that 
free nations are able to get together 
to create machinery to solve mutual 
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economic problems as shown by the 
instruments they have developed such 
as the International Bank, the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, the Regional 
Economic Commissions for Europe, 
Asia and Latin America, the General 
Agreements on Tariffs and Trade, the 
Schuman Plan, and many others. 

“We look forward with confidence 
to the opportunities for further growth 
and expansion which will open to us 
and to all free nations whenever the 
threat to our freedom and independ- 
ence subsides and we can safely re- 
lease our great creative energies from 
the burden of armaments. 

“We all have a transcending com- 
mon interest,” Mr. Acheson conclud- 
ed, “in this interdependent world in 
expanding freedom and increased well- 
being. We all have much to gain by 
co-operating together to advance this 


common interest in ‘better standards 
of life in larger freedom.’ 

“Our differing ways of life may 
impel us to pursue our objectives 
in various ways. But if we have con- 
fidence in our own particular ways 
we should be willing to submit them 
to the test of experience. We should 
be judged by the results of our works 
rather than by the prowess of our 
arms. 

“Let us then work together to 
banish force and the threat of force 
as an instrument of national ideologi- 
cal policy. Let us in this interdepend- 
ent world share freedom with all men 
and all nations. Let us vie with one 
another, not in the arts of war, but 
in the ways of peace, in the ways of 
building a world of expanding free- 
dom and increased well-being for all 
mankind.” 





Liberia 


APPEAL TO END THE COLD WAR 


HE Liberian delegation, said Ga- 

briel L. Dennis, is resolved to sup- 
port measures to achieve and maintain 
peace, freedom, 
liberty not only for 
nations but for in- 
dividuals too. 

While the Unit- 
ed Nations has in- 
deed served to pre- 
vent the outbreak 
of another world 
war, the attitudes 
of some Members 
have not been in 
reasonable accord 
with the Charter 
objectives. In the last seven years the 
cold war that divides most Members 
into Eastern and Western blocs has 
led to such tension and antagonism 
that the art and rules of diplomatic 
discussion between civilized states 
seem to have been ignored, even in 
United Nations meetings. Despite 
man’s tremendous advances in the 
fields of science and invention, there 
has been retrogression in his conduct. 


The ultimate aim of the United 
Nations is to achieve and maintain 
peace and goodwill among nations 
and men by just and fair treatment 
and regard for one another. But uni- 
versal peace can never be achieved, 
not even by the United Nations, with 
the present trends of hate, suspicion, 
selfishness, nationalism, and_ greed. 
Nor can force and armed might 
achieve it. It can, however, be at- 
tained by love, national unselfishness, 
and international unity. 


“SHEET ANCHOR” There must be a halt 
somewhere to the present bitter feel- 





— GABRIEL L. DENNIS 
Secretary of State for Liberia 


ings and strained relations between 
United Nations Members. We must 
live and practice the principles of the 
Charter, “the sheet anchor of this 
Organization in its struggle to win 
world peace.” 

Conciliation and reconciliation be- 
tween East and West are essential, and 
Liberia appeals to all nations to make 
use of the many United Nations in- 
struments to this end in getting at the 
root of the evil which keeps them 
apart. 

Failure to end the cold war would 
inevitably lead to a universal bloody 
war “that might destroy civilization, 
culture, the human race itself. In that 
event the leaders of the world of to- 
day will be responsible for the vandal- 
ism and annihilation that such a holo- 
caust will impose. 

As long as one state or group of 
states feels that its views must at all 
times prevail, there can be no solution 
to the many problems which the As- 
sembly has hitherto failed to solve be- 
cause of a conspicuous absence of a 
spirit of compromise. 

If the world is to be consolidated, 
if it is to prevent or meet aggression 
from whatever source it comes, the 
leaders of the United Nations should 
recognize without reservation the nat- 
ural and inalienable rights of men and 
women of all races to equality, liberty, 
and freedom. The people will not 
strive to preserve a_ politico-social 
structure in which they themselves are 
denied the freedom and liberty of such 
a structure, the preservation of which 
they are called upon to defend. 

It is gratifying, however, especially 
for those in Africa, to note the emer- 
gence, because of United Nations ac- 
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tion, of the United Kingdom of Libya 
as another independent state. But there 
still persists in certain states the old 
theory that some peoples cannot be 
raised to independent and sovereign 
statehood. 


URGE FOR INDEPENDENCE It is Liberia's 
ardent hope that the United Nations 
will continue to exert pressure on the 
colonial powers to loosen their grip 
in the areas where the urge for self- 
government and independence has as- 
sumed considerable proportions. Li- 
beria’s policy on this basic question 
was clearly outlined by its President 
last January 7 as follows: 

“With the firm belief and steadfast 
faith in the axiom that all men are 
created free and independent, and 
therefore entitled to the benefits and 
privileges of self-determination and 
the natural right to conduct their own 
political affairs, we shall seek to co- 
operate with all democratic and free- 


dom-loving peoples and _ nations, 
under the aegis of the United Na- 
tions organization, to adopt measures 
whereby the teeming millions of man- 
kind inhabiting most of the under- 
developed areas of the world who, be- 
cause of their peculiar circumstances 
are considered unprepared presently 
to assume the responsibility of full 
sovereignty and independence, may 
be able to do so in common with us 
in the shortest possible period of time. 

“This,” the President also said, “is 
the ultimate objective of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights,” and 
he added that the sacred fulfilment 
of this Declaration “is not only a just 
challenge to the United Nations, but 
seems to me to be the bastion of un- 
derstanding and the surest pathway 
to enduring, universal peace and hap- 
piness.” 

These are the principles which will 
guide the Liberian delegation at the 
present session. 





Poland 


“FIRMLY FOR THE PRINCIPLES OF THE CHARTER” 


ODAY, when more than seven 
years have elapsed since the United 
Nations was formed, we must con- 
clude that only 
some of its mem- 
bers have remained 
faithful to the pro- 
visions of the Char- 
ter, Mr. Skrzesezew- 
ski said. Those are 
the governments 
that represent the 
true will of their 
people and _ their 
policy remains the 
policy of peace. 
Poland stands 
firmly for the principles of the Char- 
ter. It is a country that has become 
a people’s democracy through its de- 
termined struggle and now marches 
towards a better and greater future. 
The government is paying greater at- 
tention to the development of agricul- 
ture. Production today is three times 
greater than before the war. In com- 
parison with 1938, the index of indus- 
trial production in 1952 is 310 and 
the per capita index is 400 per cent 
higher. All its achievements and the 
fulfillment of its economic plans testify 
to the political and moral unity of its 
people. They are also the result of 
the great and unselfish assistance 
which Poland has received and con- 
tinues to receive from the U.S.S.R. 
However, the United Nations, de- 
spite the efforts of the U.S.S.R. and 
other countries in the camp of peace, 
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— STANISLAW SKRZESEZEWSKI 


Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Chairman of the Delegation of Poland 


has not lived up to the hopes aroused 
by its establishment. The United Na- 
tions was unable to stop the arma- 
ments race, to remove international 
tensions, to protect mankind from the 
nightmarish weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, to bring about a cessation of 
hostilities in Korea. 


TENSION How has it come about, 
asked Mr. Skrzesezewski, that despite 
the deep longing among nations for 
peace and despite the peace policy 
pursued by the countries in the camp 
of progress, the international situation 
is still filled with tension? The answer 
is to be found in the policies of cer- 
tain countries, with the United States 
first among them. 

Each year brings new evidence of 
the hostile attitude of the United 
States towards peace. This has found 
expression in the relations of the 
United States with the countries of 
Western Europe, in the Truman Doc- 
trine, the Marshall Plan, the North 
Atlantic Pact, and the remilitarization 
of Western Germany. In the Balkans, 
the United States is using the Belgrade 
regime as an aggressive base directed 
primarily against the immediate neigh- 
bors of Yugoslavia. It is trying to 
force an aggressive pact on the peo- 
ples of the Near and Middle East. In 
the Far East, it is waging war in 
Korea and attempting to extend it to 
China. It is also setting up a Pacific 
pact and carrying out the remilitariza- 
tion of Japan. Possessed by the wan- 


ton desire to dominate the world, the 
United States is prepared to utilize all 
means—even the most inhuman, ruth- 
less and ferocious. Atomic blackmail 
has become one of the basic methods 
of American foreign policy. 


ECONOMY DISRUPTED The countries of 
Western Europe are already feeling 
the pinch. The United States is dis- 
rupting their economy and taking ad- 
vantage of their weakness in order to 
save a significant part of the world 
capitalist market. 

The Polish people are also aware 
that a special place in the aggressive 
policy of the United States has been 
reserved for Western Germany. Year 
after year, Poland has drawn attention 
to the fact that Western Germany is 
becoming a war arsenal. German mil- 
itarization is meeting with growing re- 
sistance on the part of Europeans, 
including the Germans. The progres- 
sive forces of Germany, which 
achieved the creation of the German 
Democratic Republic, are now fighting 
for a peaceful and democratic Ger- 
many. The German people demand 
the unification of their country and 
the setting up of a democratic gov- 
ernment. 

A similar role to that assigned by 
the United States to Western Germany 
in Europe falls to Japan in the Far 
East. On Japanese territory, and con- 
trary to the interests of its people, an 
aggressive base is being set up against 
the Chinese nation which only recently 
freed itself from the yoke of aggres- 
sion and exploitation. But the Japa- 
nese people refuse to be the instrument 
of United States policy and protest 
more and more strongly against the 
continuation of United States occupa- 
tion. 


PROPOSALS Against the background of 
this United States policy, one discerns 
clearly where lies the source of the 
present tension, conflicts and dangers 
of war. Poland, however, rejects the 
fatalistic viewpoint concerning the al- 
leged inevitability of war. It believes 
a number of measures should be 
adopted which, taken together, can 
contribute to the maintenance of peace 
and peaceful co-operation. 

The matter which is most urgent is 
to bring an end to the military opera- 
tions in Korea. The United Nations 
should recommend the immediate ces- 
sation of military activities on land, 
on sea and in the air; the repatriation 
of all prisoners in accordance with 
the provisions of the Geneva Conven- 
tion; the withdrawal, within two to 
three months, of all foreign armed 
forces as well as of the Chinese volun- 
teer detachments; the unification of 
Korea, carried out by Koreans under 
supervision of a commission composed 
of parties immediately interested and 
other states, including those not par- 
ticipating in the war. 
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DISARMAMENT Korea shows how im- 
portant it is to reduce armaments in 
order to relieve international tension. 
In 1946, the Assembly, on the initia- 
tive of the Soviet Union, had already 
adopted a resolution wherein it af- 
firmed the necessity of limiting armed 
forces and armaments. Despite that 
resolution, the question of disarma- 
ment has not moved one step forward 
over these past six years. 

The problem was discussed at each 
of the consecutive sessions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. At those sessions, one 
of the great Powers, the Soviet Union, 
put forward concrete proposals, the 
adoption of which would have allowed 
an immediate reduction of armaments 
and armed forces and the utilization 
of the tremendous material means and 
resources of human energy for peace- 
ful construction. Nevertheless, the un- 
remitting efforts of the Soviet Union 
and the other countries in the camp 
of peace yielded no result in the way 
of positive action because of the oppo- 
sition offered by the United States. 
In the course of this year, a further 
increase in armaments can only in- 
crease the tension in the international 
situation, for the essential conditions 
for an improvement in international 
relations is the reduction of arma- 
ments. 

A general disarmament plan could 
be started with the reduction by one- 


third within a year of the armed forces 
of the Permanent Members of the 
Security Council and the submission 
of full data on their armaments. To 
prepare and implement such a plan, a 
disarmament conference should be 
called, to deal with the disarmament 
of all states. 


PEACE PACT The Assembly should rec- 
ommend to the Great Powers the con- 
clusion of a pact of peace and should 
appeal to all states to strengthen in- 
ternational co-operation. In so doing, 
the Assembly should excoriate all at- 
tempts to forge aggressive pacts. 

In view of the established fact of 
the use of bacterial weapons in Korea 
and in China, the Assembly should re- 
quest adoption of a decision on the 
unconditional prohibition of these and 
atomic weapons, together with estab- 
lishment of strict international control; 
and it should request all nations that 
have not yet done so to adhere im- 
mediately to the Geneva Protocol on 
bacteriological weapons and to ratify it. 

In conclusion, Mr. Skrzesezewski 
submitted a proposed resolution, em- 
bodying his suggestions, for adoption 
by the Assembly. “We are putting 
forward these crucial problems,” Mr. 
Skrzesezewski said, “because we be- 
lieve that the possibility exists of 
peaceful co-operation among countries 
of different political systems.” 





Canada 


WORK FOR UNIVERSAL MUTUAL TRUST 


HE present session of the General 
Assembly could be a turning point 

in United Nations affairs, a turning 
point to establish- 
ing it on as solid 
and enduring a 
footing as the rock 
on which its per- 
manent _ buildings 
now stand, de- 
clared Paul Martin, 
of Canada. At the 
same time, how- 
ever, the situation 
might easily take a 
turn for the worse. 
The United Na- 
tions could not indefinitely survive an 
annual increase of international ten- 
sion, nor an annual repetition of 
“propaganda debates.” The world did 
not want another peace pact but a 
firm determination on the part of ev- 
ery nation to live up to peace pacts 
and obligations already solemnly un- 
dertaken. The representative of Mex- 
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ico, Dr. Padilla Nervo, had rightly 
insisted that the primary role of the 
United Nations was one of concilia- 
tion and that that principle should be 
applied to Korea. 

Obviously, the United Nations is in 
no sense a world government. It could 
not dictate an armistice in Korea, or 
impose upon the world a system of 
general disarmament. These great and 
desirable ends could only be attained 
by free agreements, based on a mutual 
desire for peace and stability. 

Those were the goals most coun- 
tries sought. Yet the sad fact was there 
was no agreement. Ihe task was not 
made easier when one group of na- 
tions directed a deliberate and sus- 
tained campaign of hate against an- 
other group, or when all efforts at 
compromise and conciliation were met 
by a stream of abuse directed particu- 
larly against the United States and, 
incidentally, against all the friends of 
that great democracy, 


FRIENDSHIP) Canada and the United 


States had lived side by side for nearly 
two centuries. Mr. Martin continued: 
“We have had our difficulties, as 
neighbors do, but we know from a 
hundred years of experience that this 
great and this smaller nation can live 
together without fear and in mutual 
respect. We are proud of our friend- 
ship and proud of our example. Our 
only wish is that the United Nations 
could see established the same con- 
fidence and friendly relations between 
all nations. If such a basis of mutual 
trust and respect could be made uni- 
versal, this body would truly be the 
United Nations.” 

The most “explosive” and probably 
the most difficult question before the 
Assembly was that of Korea. Only one 
issue now divided the negotiators at 
Pan Mun Jom and the Assembly 
should not complicate their task, but 
should render thanks to the Unified 
Command whose patience has been 
so sorely tried in the past months in 
which they had ably represented the 
United Nations. 

The sole purpose of the United 
Nations in intervening in Korea was 
to resist and defeat aggression, Can- 
ada would regard that purpose as hav- 
ing been achieved through an honor- 
able truce negotiated on the basis of 
the present battle lines. Only one issue 
now held up a truce. Surely it should 
not be beyond the resources of human 
intelligence and patience on both sides 
to find, consistent with principles, a 
way to resolve this sole remaining 
“sticking point” if there was a real 
desire on both sides to reach an 
agreement. 


POSTWAR SURGE Since the Second 
World War one quarter of the world’s 
population has achieved, by various 
roads, independence and direct con- 
trol over its own destinies. This great 
surge toward self-determination is an 
“historical trend.” Canada is confident 
that this notable record of progress— 
as in the cases of India and Pakistan, 
Ceylon and Indonesia—will continue 
unabated and that many more coun- 
tries will achieve self-determination. 
Two things are necessary to achieve 
this goal: orderly progress not jeopar- 
dized through the reckless and de- 
structive action of extremists, and a 
constant awareness by the administer- 
ing powers of the need for the maxi- 
mum rate of progress in the countries 
under their authority, Moderation on 
the one side and good faith on the 
other are the twin methods by which 
the progress of dependent peoples to- 
ward freedom will be steady and sure. 
If the Assembly is misused, as if it 
were a government or a court, the re- 
sult will be that delegations who think 
as Canada does will be less inclined 
than they are at present to see whether 
Assembly discussions—of, for  in- 
stance, the colonial issues — can be 
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channeled into moderate and construc- 
tive lines. For if politics is “the art of 
the possible” we can see no good com- 
ing from demands which are patently 
impossible, no matter how many votes 
they may gain. 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS Turning to the 
“pressing economic problems” in the 
world today, Mr. Martin said the 
United Nations has an important place 
in working out and applying experi- 
mental solutions for the new relation- 
ships between countries which are 
more developed and those which are in 
need of development, but which lack 
the resources of capital and skill to de- 
velop themselves unaided at the pace 
demanded by their peoples. Canada is 
very interested in the programs oi 
technical assistance, for it is profound- 
ly aware that much of the poverty in 
the world springs not from a lack of 
resources but from a lack of the tech- 
nical knowledge and ability that would 
enable the people of those countries 
to develop their own resources for 
their own benefit. 

But one group of Members of the 
United Nations, who consider them- 
selves developed, do nothing at all 
about these problems except to exploit 
them for propaganda. They are not 
even willing to belong to the various 
specialized agencies of the United Na- 
tions. We who do want to tackle the 
needs of the under-developed areas 
practically, want you who speak for 
those peoples at the Assembly, to un- 
derstand some of our difficulties. Link- 
ing the extension of economic devel- 


opment programs and technical assist- 
ance with the question of disarmament 
and collective security, it is apparent 
that we are inevitably faced with the 
problem of priorities. 

Another issue is the question of the 
admission of new Members. The Unit- 
ed Nations was intended, probably by 
all of the founding fathers at San 
Francisco, to be, in due course, a uni- 
versal organization. The restrictive 
provisions concerning ex-enemy states 
were not intended to debar them for- 
ever from the Organization. Neither 
the veto nor Article 4 Was ever intend- 
ed to keep out of the United Nations 
any independent state worthy of the 
name. As the Secretary-General said 
in his annual report, surely, in spite of 
the deadlock on other issues, we 
should be able to make some progress 
on this question at this session, al- 
though the Assembly alone cannot re- 
solve the deadlock among the Great 
Powers. 

Concluding, Mr. Martin quoted the 
definition of a nation in St. Augus- 
tine’s The City of God: **A nation is 
an association of reasonable beings 
united in a peaceful sharing of the 
things they cherish.’ 

“It is hard for us individually or 
collectively to live up to it, but if we 
come here prepared to act as reason- 
able beings and to try in some meas- 
ure to be united, as many of us as 
possible, we shall have served our 
countries and the United Nations well 
at this critical time in the history of 
the world.” 





Ecuador 


AMEND CHARTER AND “RECREATE THE UNITED NATIONS” 


HE forum of the General Assem- 

bly has a great virtue—“words 
spoken here are spread to all horizons 
and all who speak 
here feel equal,” 
declared Dr. Jose 
Vicente Trujillo, of 
Ecuador. States- 
men made the most 
important declara- 
tions of their gov- 
ernments from this 
forum, because 
they know _ that 
from here they will 
be heard by all. 

If the United 
Nations was only a society from which 
voices are beamed to the rest of the 
world it would be “a great thing,” 
for this sowed seeds giving fruits 
much more desirable than those pre- 
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viously grown in the “purely cold 
diplomatic field.” 

All have faith in the United Nations 
and believe it will bring about condi- 
tions for individual and collective 
living worthy of human beings. But 
countries must be ready to fulfil the 
Charter with regard to its spirit and 
its letter. Ecuador is ready and willing 
to do so without counting the sacrifice. 

The extensive revolution which has 
taken place in the world must be faced 
and some substantial amendments 
made to the Charter. A special com- 
mission of jurists should be set up this 
year and given sufficient time and 
means to prepare a draft for distribu- 
tion and full discussion in all coun- 
tries. Suggestions and observations can 
then be received by the United Na- 
tions from the foreign offices. It will 
then be necessary to include in the 


agenda of the tenth session of the 
Assembly the question of a convoca- 
tion of a general conference of Mem- 
ber states in order to revise the Chart- 
er in accordance with Article 109 
(paragraph 3). 


NEW ORGANIC SYSTZM The Statute of 
the International Court of Justice 
could be subjected to similar treat- 
ment. A new organic system should 
be established with respect to inter- 
national legal processes which will 
make this Statute a more faithful 
mirror of the state of the world. [he 
eminent services already performed 
by the International Court could be 
perfected if the Statute permitted it 
to organize permanent regional cham- 
bers, and admit as working languages 
the languages of the regions of the 
world. It was very important that 
the language of states presenting prob- 
lems shouid be spoken. Equally im- 
portant was the existence of a regional 
court of justice which could be 
brought into close contact with the 
Organization of American States and, 
also, with the International Court of 
Justice so that the latter need not 
belie its title. 


PROBLEM OF VETO The progress of the 
United Nations cannot be permitted 
to stagnate and force us to live under 
rigid rules that nobody can stand. The 
powers which paralyze evolution by 
imposing a veto on amendments and 
reviews will prove they are unworthy 
of the faith placed in them at San 
Francisco when they were given the 
right to destroy, by one negative vote, 
the will of the rest of the world. We 
must go ahead. We must recreate 
the United Nations, which cannot be 
permitted to disintigrate if we need 
and want order and security. 


COLONIALISM Turning to “the very 
grave and delicate colonial problem,” 
he recalled that Ecuador broke away 
from the colonial yoke after a long 
and cruel struggle. Because Ecuador 
was the first to do so, he said, she felt 
a sacred duty to the peoples who are 
going through the same process. The 
peoples looking for their freedom war- 
rant Ecuador’s respect and help. 
Unfortunately, the great movement 
of independence is strongly influenced 
by outside political agents, who ex- 
ploit the simplicity and ignorance of 
the masses and, under the banner of 
freedom, lead them to worse slavery. 
Some of the criticisms levelled 
against colonial systems are perhaps 
reasonable. But it must not be for- 
gotten that France recognizes and 
respects the human personality of the 
territories under its sovereignty, and 
that France has struggled to prepare 
the people of territories under its ad- 
ministration for independent life. 
France has created cities that have all 
the services and al] the social welfare 
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enjoyed in Europe or in America, 


helped transform erstwhile desert 
areas into places where the economic, 
social and even political development 
is such that the people will be able to 
help themselves and avoid falling vic- 
tims of despotism and tyranny. 

France cannot break a noble tradi- 
tion, nor forget that it is the cradle 
of ideals and principles that have pro- 
duced our civilization. It was neces- 
sary to have faith in that great democ- 
racy and give it another chance so 
that in open discussion with the peo- 
ples it is guiding it may set up two, 
or more, democracies which will join 
the free peoples of the world. 


The United Nations must not inter- 
fere in that debate. “We can all give 
our advice, our aid and counsel, so 
that the goal is achieved, But the 
United Nations can impose nothing 
at this stage of the negotiations. Later, 
if we were to be asked to take part, 
or if peace is endangered, then we can 
act in accordance with the Charter.” 

France will not be deaf to the call 
of reason and will realize that that 
colonialism cannot be imposed on 
sufficiently developed peoples who 
have the right to self-determination. 
France is fully aware of all this. 


ECONOMIC AID The greatest weakness 
in the cold war—which is gradually 
destroying all moral principles—is that 





more money has been devoted to re- 
armament than to social and economic 
aid for under-developed countries, be- 
cause the small amounts given could 
hardly be enough to show them what 
they missed and what they needed. 
People needing help must be assisted 
immediately. The same _ readiness 
shown in spending vast sums for arm- 
aments should be displayed for the 
needs of “moral armament,” for ed- 
ucating, and feeding millions of hu- 
man beings and helping them to solve 
health, housing, transport and com- 
munications problems. 

The technical development of Latin 
America is of special interest because 
of the great natural resources which 
are still latent. Ecuador recognized 
that a great deal of attention has 
been given to this regional problem 
and that the Technical Assistance Ad- 
ministration of the United Nations 
has exhausted all means to satisfy the 
constant demands of the governments, 
and to satisfy them in a way that 
compels gratitude. UNESCO also should 
be congratulated for the results it is 
obtaining in many areas, and govern- 
ments should give it their utmost help. 

With the President’s moderation, 
and a spirit of tolerance and under- 
standing, the current session should 
create an atmosphere to strengthen 
peace and dissipate the clouds which 
threaten to overshadow the world. 





US.S.R. 


FOR MAINTAINING PEACE, STRENGTHENING 
CO-OPERATION 


T the core of the important and 

complicated problems facing this 
session is the problem of peace, of 
peaceful co-opera- 
tion, and of inter- 
national security. 
These have been 
the problems at 
previous _ sessions, 
too, where the So- 
viet Union consis- 
tently championed 
measures for the 
maintenance of 
peace and the 
strengthening of co- 
operation. 

Since the sixth session, the activi- 
ties of the North Atlantic Treaty, 
with its aggressive aims, has continued 
as the decisive factor in aggravating 
international tension. Leaders of that 
bloc, the ruling circles of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and 
France, continue to encourage a war 
psychosis, trying to maintain the ten- 
sion in their own countries and pre- 
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venting the rapid and peaceful settle- 
ment of questions of foreign policy 
demanded by all peace-loving peoples. 

The economic and political situa- 
tion of the so-called under-developed 
countries is deteriorating, particularly 
in Asia, the Middle East, and North 
Africa, where national liberation 
movements involving more than 1,- 
000,000,000 human beings are grow- 
ing. 
In his speech, Mr. Acheson explain- 
ed that half the population of the 
globe is deprived of the means of 
subsistence because of lack of food 
and because food production in many 
regions is developing more slowly 
than the rate of population growth. 
In reality, the situation is the direct 
result of the predatory exploitation by 
contemporary, and mainly United 
States, monopolist capital, which has 
no pity for the so-called under-devel- 
oped countries or even for a number 
of developed European capitalist coun- 
tries. 

The increased tension thus caused 


is further aggravated by the behavior 
in the East and the military action in 
the Far East, where a block of colo- 
nial countries are acting against the 
people of Korea, Vietnam, and 
Malaya, fighting for their freedom and 
independence. 


KOREA The war in Korea is continuing 
for the third year. The aggressive 
plans of the United States have col- 
lapsed despite its barbarous methods 
of conducting warfare. The United 
States Command has not shrunk from 
the destruction of Korean cities, the 
wiping out of peaceful populations, 
the killing of women, children, and 
elderly persons. Flouting all standards 
of international law and disregarding 
the elementary requirements of human 
morality, American troops have been 
systematically using gases, napalm 
bombs, and bacterial weapons. 

Mr. Acheson attempted to describe 
United States intervention in Korea as 
a fight of the United Nations against 
aggression, but really it pursues ag- 
gressive objectives. Trygve Lie in- 
cites further prosecution of interven- 
tion in Korea and calls for the con- 
tinuation of the war so that the 
United Nations, as he puts it, may 
prove its determination to act ener- 
getically. And Mr. Acheson told the 
General Assembly that the United 
States would halt its warfare in Korea 
when an armistice is achieved on fair 
and just terms. But what are those 
terms? 

All the terms so far offered by the 
United States Command are flagrant 
violations of fairness and equity. The 
United States demands the so-called 
screening of war prisoners and their 
placement in categories, with some to 
be sent home and others to be re- 
tained in captivity. The United States 
Command massacres war prisoners, as 
on Koje Island and in many other 
United States prisoner-of-war camps. 

At the sixth session of the Assem- 
bly, the United States said that it would 
bend every effort to achieve an armi- 
stice in Korea on terms that would be 
well-founded and acceptable to both 
parties. It objected to the U.S.S.R. 
proposal that the Assembly should 
consider the question of an armistice 
and facilitate its attainment, declar- 
ing that the proposal was premature 
and would serve only to hamper con- 
clusion of an armistice. 


“EMPTY PRETEXT” At that time the So- 
viet Union pointed out that this was 
only an empty pretext designed to 
prolong the negotiations in order to 
saddle the Korean army and _ the 
Chinese volunteers with absurd de- 
mands in connection with such points 
as the building of airdromes and the 
exchange of prisoners and in order to 
increase its military stockpiles in 
preparation of further acts of aggres- 
sion. All this was accompanied by 
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bluster, blackmail, and pressure 
through military action while the ar- 
mistice negotiations were taking place. 
During the year since then, the trend 
of the negotiations in Pan Mun Jom 
has fully corroborated these fears. 

Now, again, the Americans talk 
about “just terms,” but obviously they 
do not want to put an end to the war. 
They seek to use it to cover their eco- 
nomic difficulties. 

The American Command has now 
suspended its negotiations sine die, 
thus seeking to exert undue pressure on 
the other side. In their last statement 
to General Mark Clark, the Korean 
and Chinese Commanders pointed out 
that, if it had not been for the de- 
liberate obstruction of the American 
Command on the exchange of war 
prisoners, the armistice would doubt- 
Icss have been achieved long ago and 
peace would have been restored in 
Southern and Northern Korea, and the 
war prisoners of both parties would 
have gone home and resumed their 
peaceful lives. 


CHINESE-NORTH KOREAN PROPOSAL On 
October 8, Generals Kim Ir Sen and 
Pyn De-huei submitted a proposal as 
follows: 

“On the basis of the legitimate treat- 
ment for the repatriation of all war 
prisoners of both parties and their res- 
toration to peaceful life, our side pro- 
poses that, upon the entry into force 
of the armistice agreement, all war 
prisoners shal] be directed to mutually 
agreed exchange points in the demili- 
tarized zones, as you have proposed, 
with a view to transferring said men 
to the other party and having them 
received by the other party.” 

They went on to say that after the 
transfer and acceptance of military 
prisoners by both parties, a mixed Red 
Cross group should visit them, as call- 
ed for by paragraph 57-of the draft 
armistice agreement and as proposed 
by the Americans, a point which the 
Chinese and Korean generals had ac- 
cepted. The proposal went on: 

“It must be explained to the pris- 
oners that their return to peaceful life 
is secure and that they should not 
again participate in any military opera- 
tion in Korea. After that, a classifica- 
tion or screening of war prisoners shall 
be carried out in accordance with 
their national regions and residence. 
Repatriation shall be carried out im- 
mediately after such exchange, classi- 
fication, and screening. This can be 
carried out under the supervision of 
control groups of representatives of 
neutral countries.” 

The American delegation complete- 
ly ignored this proposal, refused to 
discuss it, and read out a previously 
prepared statement calling for the sus- 
pension of negotiations sine die. Gen- 
erals Kim Ir Sen and Pyn De-huei 
submitted just terms almost two years 
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ago and have done everything in their 
power to secure some agreement on 
a cease-fire. But, of course, the Amer- 
ican billionaires who are raking in 
tremendous profits are not at all in- 
terested in ending this war. They are 
interested in utilizing war now, as in 
the past, as one of their most bounti- 
ful sources of further enrichment, as 
one of the ways of removing the threat 
of depression and of a growing crisis 
in capitalistic countries in general and 
in the United States in particular. 

This may be judged by numerous 
statements of prominent American 
businessmen, financiers, stock-market 
brokers, politicians, generals, depart- 
ment heads, and even the President of 
the United States himself. 


GENEVA CONVENTION On the exchange 
of war prisoners, the United States rul- 
ing circles have submitted unprecedent- 
ed demands contrary to the elemen- 
tary, generally recognized standards 
of international law. They did not 
shrink from the flagrant violation of 
the Geneva Convention of 1949, par- 
ticularly articles 118 and 119, which 
call on all warring parties without any 
reservations to ensure the return to 
their homeland of all war prisoners ex- 
cept those sub judice for alleged war 
crimes. The United States has refused 
to fulfil the requirements of this Con- 
vention, which it has signed. In fact, 
never in the history of warfare or of 
international law have there been such 
examples of violations of international 
law. 

At this session of the Assembly, the 
task of solving the Korean question 
stands squarely on the agenda of the 
peace-loving peoples of the world, and 
the Assembly is duty bound to solve it 
in accordance with United Nations 
principles. 

The Polish proposal fully meets the 
requirements of justice and will help 
the Assembly solve the question. It 
calls on the Assembly to recommend 
to the warring parties that they put 
an end to military activities on land, 
at sea, and in the air; that they re- 
patriate all war prisoners in accordance 
with established international stipula- 
tions; that they withdraw foreign 
troops from Korea, including the Chi- 
nese volunteers, within two to three 
months; that the Korean question be 
settled peacefully on the principle of 
the unification of Korea, to be carried 
out by the Koreans themselves under 
the supervision of. a Commission on 
which will be represented the parties 
directly concerned and also other 
states which did not participate in the 
Korean war. 

This is the one effective way to settle 
the Korean question and lessen the 
tension now plaguing international re- 
lations. ; 


BACTERIAL WEAPONS The United States 
stubbornly denies the use of bacterial 


weapons in Korea, but impartial or- 
ganizations such as the International 
Commission of Democratic Jurists and 
the International Commission of Sci- 
entists, composed of representatives 
from seven countries — the United 
Kingdom, Brazil, Italy, China, the 
U.S.S.R., France, and Sweden — have 
establistted evidence which convicts the 
United States interventionists of these 
grievous crimes, 

While seeking recklessly to disprove 
the facts, the United States refuses to 
ratify the Geneva Protocol of 1925 
for the prohibition of the use of bac- 
terial weapons, although the Protocol 
was signed by the United States. 

During the past year, the United 
States has intensified work on the per- 
fection of methods of spreading bac- 
teria. It has sought to utilize Korea as 
a proving ground. 

Thus, the Polish proposal for call- 
ing on all states which have not ad- 
hered to or ratified the Geneva Proto- 
col of 1925 to do so is most significant. 


PACTS During the year, the activities 
of the aggressive North Atlantic bloc 
in preparing a new world war have 
been intensified. A mad armaments 
race is taking place. Every effort is 
being made to organize new armies 
and to create widespread aggressive 
military alliances. 

Under American insistence, Turkey 
and Greece have been included in 
the bloc; and West Germany, 
and Yugoslavia—mere vassals of the 
United States are likewise partici- 
pating de facto if not de jure. The 
Western powers, headed by the United 
States, have also signed the Bonn 
Agreement with the Adenauer Govern- 
ment, an overt military alliance which 
legalizes the reorganization of German 
militarization and the creation of a 
mercenary army headed by fascist 
Hitlerite generals. Subsequently, the 
Western powers signed a treaty with 
West Germany in connection with the 
so-called West European Defence 
Community. 

Designed to achieve the same ob- 
jects is the increased pressure on the 
Near and Middle East states to estab- 
lish a so-called Middle East Command 
and to induce them, through it, to 
join the North Atlantic bloc, so that 
Americans might use their territories, 
as well as colonial or dependent ter- 
ritories in other areas, for organizing 
military bases and using the popula- 
tions as human reserves for the new 
world war. 

They are urging the necessity of or- 
ganizing such a so-called command 
for alleged defence against the Soviet 
Union: a ludicrous excuse because the 
Soviet Union policy with regard to 
the Near and Middle East is fully in 
keeping with the fundamental national 
interests of the states concerned and 
the interests of all peace-loving peoples. 
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During the last year the ruling cir- 
cles of the United States have saddled 
a number of Latin American coun- 
tries — Brazil, Colombia, and others 
—with agreements concerning  so- 
called “mutual guarantees,” the true 
meaning of which even the Latin 
American press has described as “mo- 
bilizing for war.” 

On the same pretext of defence, the 
United States has concluded the Paci- 
fic Pact with New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia, declaring that all these areas are 
Vital to its security, 

At the same time, the North Atlan- 
tic bloc has been carrying out large- 
scale naval and air maneuvers, obvi- 
ously provocative vis-d-vis the Soviet 
Union and the people’s democracies. 


BASES ABROAD Ihe United States has 
intensified the armaments race and is 
expanding its war industries and mili- 
tary production. Its ruling circles are 
particularly interested in the setting 
up of new land, air, and naval bases 
on foreign territories, including Can- 
ada, Greenland, Iceland, Norway. 
Denmark, the Azores, French Moroc- 
co, Tripolitania, Saudi Arabia, Turkey, 
Japan, and a number of other coun- 
tries. These bases, it has openely an- 
nounced, are directed against the So- 
viet Union and the European countries 
of the people’s democracies. 

Of particular interest is the build- 
ing of many American bases in West- 
ern Europe. Britain is covered by a 
network of 26 and has, in reality, been 
transformed into an American air base 
itself. Two hundred more new military 
air fields are supposed to sprout soon 
all over the European states of the 
Atlantic bloc. 


MILITARY EXPENDITURES American mili- 
tary expenditures for the fiscal year 
1952-53 increased by more than 58 
per cent over those for 1937-38 and 
now make more than 74 per cent of 
the entire budget, as against 14 per 
cent in 1937-38. Appropriations for 
atomic weapons are twice as much in 
1952 as they were in 1951. 

In 1945-46, $418,000,000 was spent 
in atomic appropriations; in 1950-51, 
$897,000,000; during the current fiscal 
year, $1,700,000,000; and an_ in- 
crease to $3,000,000,000 a year is ex- 
pected. 

Thus the ruling circles of the Unit- 
ed States do not even dream of any 
prohibition or reduction of atomic 
weapons. All statements to the con- 
trary are false. 

The militarization of American in- 
dustry has attained a tremendous pace 
this year. The growth of industrial 
production in the United States is ac- 
counted for exclusively by the con- 
siderable increase in war production in 
connection with the American inter- 
vention in Korea, the intensification of 
the armaments race, the building of 
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new American air and naval bases in 
all corners of the globe particularly 
around the perimetre of the Soviet 
Union and the countries of the peo- 
ple’s democracies — and also by the 
growth ot United States armed forces. 

Simiiar processes of militarization 
are taking place in the United King- 
dom, where the 1952-53 military ex- 
penditures constitute 34 per cent ol 
the total budget, double those in the 
pre-war period. In France, such ap- 
propriations for 1952 have reached 
145 per cent of those for 1938. 

[his fantastic tempo of militariza- 
tion of economies is all accounted for 
by the peculiarities of the monopolis- 
tic capitalists whose driving motive is 
maximum profit-making. American bil- 
lionaires’ profits in 1951, for instance, 
reached $43,000,000,000, — thirteen 
times more than in 1938. The same 
phenomenon accounts for the short- 
ages of materials in the United King- 
dom and France. 

The result is a constant increase in 
taxation and a shortage of materials 
required to maintain a proper living 
standard. In the United States, direct 
taxes for 1952-53 are twelve times 
larger than those collected in 1937- 
38. For every dollar, the military re- 
quires 60 cents, These countries are, 
at the same time, in the throes of un- 
employment. 

The deficit in the balance of pay- 
ments of the western European coun- 
tries is increasing. A deep fissure is 
being dug between the economies of 
Europe and the United States. In this 
connection, the Marshall Plan had a 
considerable role. Now it is supplant- 
ed by a more candid and outspoken 
plan of aggressive United States pol- 
icy, such as its program of mutual 
security and the Schuman Plan. The 
same is true of Point Four of Presi- 
dent Truman’s plan, 





DISARMAMENT COMMISSION In the so- 
called Disarmament Commission, the 
United States bent every effort toward 
legalizing the further increase of arma- 
ments and toward further stockpiling 
of atomic bombs. The proposals of 
the Anglo-American-French group 
for disclosure and verification of arm- 
ed forces, with their notorious five 
stages designed to stall the whole mat- 
ter, cannot be taken seriously. Nor 
can the proposal of the United King- 
dom, the United States, and France 
to impose limits on the armed forces 
for all states, ignoring the relationship 
between air, naval, and land forces. 
Moreover, the Commission has ignor- 
ed the questions of central importance, 
such as the prohibition of the atomic 
weapon. It has likewise refused to 
call on states that have not done so to 
accede to or ratify the Geneva Proto- 
col, 

Can it be argued that the United 
States will not resort to aggression by 


the use of atomic bombs or of chem- 
ical or bacterial weapons, as Mr. Ache- 
son has said it will not, when at the 
same time the United States rejects all 
proposals for the unconditional pro- 
hibition of the atomic weapon and re- 
fuses to ratify a protocol which is de- 
signed to prohibit bacterial weapons? 
The United States, the United King- 
dom, France, and a number of other 
countries which are members of the 
Commission are not interested in a 
true reduction of armaments and the 
prohibition of the atomic weapon. 


WEAKENING OF CHARTER As for the 
activities of the Security Council and 
the Economic and Social Council, all 
their proceedings have been geared 
to, and meshed with, the aggressive 
foreign policy of the United States. 

At previous Assembly sessions, the 
United States carried through a num- 
ber of decisions clearly violating the 
principles of the Charter, decisions 
which have weakened the United Na- 
tions and placed the Organization in 
subservience to American foreign 
policy. 

This applies to the — so-called 
“Uniting for Peace” decision, to the 
organization of the so-called Collec- 
tive Measures Committee, and to the 
shameful decisions which declared the 
Chinese People’s Republic an aggres- 
sor and approved United States inter- 
vention in Korea. 

Seeking to utilize the United Na- 
tions for aggressive purposes, the 
United States and the ruling circles 
of a number of supporting countries 
have done everything to prevent the 
true representatives of the great Chi- 
nese people from participating in the 
work of the United Nations. The 
Chinese People’s Republic must have 
its representative in the United Na- 
tions if the United Nations cherishes 
its name, its authority, its prestige, 
and its significance. 

The ruling circles of the United 
States, with British and French sup- 
port in their plans for the prepara- 
tion for a new war, have pinned their 
hopes on the organization of sub- 
versive espionage and terroristic acti- 
vities against the Soviet Union, the 
Chinese People’s Republic, and the 
European countries of the people's 
democracy. United States laws for 
the organization of such subversive 
activities are still in force. This is an 
intolerable situation. The Soviet 
Union, at this session, will urge the 
Assembly to take a firm position on 
this matter in keeping with the prin- 
ciples and purposes of the United 
Nations. 

PEACE PACT At the fourth session in 
1949, the Soviet Union proposed a 
pact for the strengthening of peace 
among the five powers, which, unlike 
(Continued on page 404) 
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ADOPTION OF AGENDA OF 73 ITEMS 
BY THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


73-item agenda for its seventh 

session was adopted by the As- 
sembly at four plenary meetings on 
October 16, 17, and 21. Sixty-seven 
of the items were approved without 
discussion. The other six being con- 
tentious, there was considerable de- 
bate before they were included. 


FOUR NEW ITEMS The agenda includes 
four items as follows which were not 
in the provisional agenda or supple- 
mentary list: 

Complaint of non-compliance of 
states still detaining members of the 
Greek armed forces with the provi- 
sions of resolution 382 A(V), adopted 
by the General Assembly on Decem- 
ber 1, 1950, recommending “the re- 
patriation of all those among them 
who expressed the wish to be re- 
patriated” — an item proposed by 
Greece; 

Interference of the United States 
in the internal affairs of other states 
as manifested by the organization of 
subversive and espionage activities 
against the U.S.S.R., the People’s Re- 
public of China, the Czechoslovak 
Republic, and other people’s democ- 
racies—an item proposed by Czecho- 
slovakia; 

Measures to avert the threat of a 
new world war and measures to 
strengthen peace and friendship among 
the nations—proposed by Poland; 

Question of impartial investigation 
of charges of use by United Nations 
forces of bacteriological warfare—pro- 
posed by the United States. 


THREE ITEMS DELETED Approving recom- 
mendations by the General Commit- 
tee without objection, the Assembly 
took the following action on three 
items that had been in the provisional 
agenda: 

It did not include the proposed item 
on additional assistance to Libya for 
financing its economic and social de- 
velopment. On July 22, 1952, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, in deference 
to a request by Libya, postponed con- 
sideration of this matter until 1953. 
There was, therefore, no report on 
the subject from the Council. 

The Assembly did not include the 
proposed item on the draft Interna- 
tional Covenants on Human Rights 
and measures of implementation. Be- 
cause the Commission on Human 
Rights had not completed its work 
on these at its eighth session, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council instructed 
the Commission to do so at its next 
session in 1953. There was, therefore, 
no report from the Council for this 
session of the Assembly. 

The Assembly deleted the proposed 
item, “Draft Code of Offences against 
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the Peace and Security of Mankind.” 
The subject was felt to have been in- 
sufficiently studied and a report by 
the International Law Commission was 
to be submitted to governments for 
their comments. 


SIX CONTENTIOUS ITEMS ‘lhe first of the 
six items on which there was debate 
both in the General Committee and in 
the Assembly itself before they were 
included in the agenda concerned 
the treatment of people of Indian 
origin in the Union of South Africa. 
After statements by G. P. Jooste, of 
the Union of South Africa, and Dr. 
G. S. Pathak, of India, a proposal by 
Mr. Jooste for the deletion of the item 
was rejected by a vote of 1-46, with 
6 abstentions. 

Professor A. M. Baranovsky, of the 
Ukrainian S.S.R., and Dr. T. F. 
Tsiang, of China, made statements in 
connection with the item on China’s 
request for revision of the Chinese text 
of the Convention on the Prevention 
and Punishment of the Crime of Gen- 
ocide, after which the Ukrainian 
S.S.R.’s proposal for the deletion of 
the item was rejected by a vote of 
6-37, with 10 abstentions. 

After statements by Dr. Frantisek 
Vavricka, of Czechoslovakia, Henri 
Hoppenot, of France, and Ernest A. 
Gross, of the United States, the Czech- 
oslovakian proposal for the deletion 
of the item on the use of the citation 
“Died for the United Nations” in re- 
spect to persons who, in certain cir- 
cumstances, are killed in the service 
of the United Nations, was rejected 
by a vote of 5-48, with 1 abstention. 

Andrei A. Gromyko, of the U.S.- 
S.R., Joao Carlos Muniz, of Brazil, 
and Josef Ullrich, of Czechoslovakia, 
spoke concerning the question of an 
appeal to the powers signatories to 
the Moscow Declaration of November 
1, 1943, for an early fulfillment of 
their pledges toward Austria. After 
the discussion, the U.S.S.R. proposal 
for the deletion of the item was re- 
jected by a vote of 5-48, with 0 ab- 
stentions. 

‘There was lengthy debate on the 
item concerning the question of race 
conflict in South Africa resulting from 
the policies of apartheid of the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of South Africa. 
Mr. Jooste introduced a motion to 
the effect that, having regard to the 
provisions of Article 2, paragraph 7, 
of the Charter, the Assembly was not 
competent to consider the item. 


RULING OVER-RULED Statements were 
made by Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit, 
of India; Sir Gladwyn Jebb, of the 
United Kingdom; Hernan Santa Cruz, 
of Chile; R. G. Casey, of Australia; 


and Dr. Mohamed Fadil Al-Jamali, 
of Iraq. After discussion, the Presi- 
dent of the Assembly, Lester B. Pear- 
son, of Canada, ruled that the motion 
of the Union of South Africa was in 
order. However, the ruling was ap- 
pealed and was over-ruled by a roll- 
call vote of 10-41, with 8 abstentions. 

Then, after further statements by 
Mr. Jooste, Awni Khalidy, of Iraq, 
Dr. Tsiang, and Henrique de Souza 
Gomes, of Brazil, the Assembly de- 
cided by the following roll-call vote of 
45-6, with 8 abstentions, to approve 
the recommendation of the General 
Committee to include the item in the 
agenda: 

In favor: Afghanistan, Bolivia, Bra- 
zil, Burma, Byelorussian S.S.R., Chile, 
China, Costa Rica, Cuba, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Ecuador, Egypt, 
El Salvador, Ethiopia, Greece, Gua- 
temala , Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, 
India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Israel, 
Lebanon, Liberia, Mexico, Norway, 
Pakistan, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
Philippines, Poland, Saudi Arabia, 
Sweden, Syria, Thailand, Ukrainian 
S.S.R., U.S.S.R., United States, Uru- 
guay, Yemen, Yugoslavia — 45. 

Against: Australia, Colombia, 
France, New Zealand, Union of South 
Africa, United Kingdom — 6. 

Abstaining: Argentina, Belgium, 
Canada, Dominican Republic, Luxem- 
bourg, Netherlands, Nicaragua, Tur- 
key — 8 

Speaking on the General Commit- 
tee’s recommendation for inclusion 
of the additional item on the ques- 
tion of impartial investigation of 
charges of use by United Nations 
forces of bacteriological warfare, Mr. 
Gromyko said he would not oppose 
the inclusion of the item provided 
invitations to take part in the discus- 
sion were extended to representatives 
of the People’s Republic of China 
and the People’s Democratic Republic 
of Korea. He submitted a proposal 
to invite those representatives simul- 
taneously with the inclusion of the 
item. 

After statements by Dr. Vavricka, 
of Czechoslovakia, Selwyn Lloyd, of 
the United Kingdom, Stanislaw 
Skrzesezewski, of Poland, and Ernest 
Gross, of the United States, the As- 
sembly rejected the U.S.S.R. proposal 
by a roll-call vote of 5-46, with 7 
abstentions, and included the item in 
the agenda by a roll-call vote of 53-5. 

In the General Committee, the 
items concerning the Tunisian and 
Moroccan questions were considered 
at the same time. With respect to 
each, the representative of France, Mr. 
Hoppenot, stated that his delegation 
would not take part in the discussions 
or in any vote on the inclusion of the 
items. 

The Assembly approved witheut ob- 
jection December 20 as the target 
date for the closing of the session. 
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THREEFOLD OBLIGATION TO PEOPLE 


EACH OTHER, WORLD COMMUNITY 


LECTED President of the General 

Assembly on October 14, Lester 
B. Pearson, External Affairs Secretary 
of Canada, expressed appreciation of 
the honor. He realized, he said, that 
the choice of a Canadian was recogni- 
tion of his country’s profound desire 
to reserve the purposes of the United 
Nations and to fulfil loyally its obli- 
gations of Membership. And he prom- 
ised he would do his best. 

Mr. Pearson went on to pay tribute 
to those who had contributed their 
skills, labor, and resources to the 
completion of “these impressive, in- 
deed, these breathtaking buildings.” 
In the new Headquarters he saw a 
happy symbolism, “part of it reaching 
upwards toward the heavens, and part 
fixed firmly and steadily on the 
ground.” While the reconciliation of 
these two features was probably diffi- 
cult in the art of architecture, it was 
even more difficult in the science of 
politics and in the conduct of inter- 
national affairs. 

Preceding Presidents had spoken 
frankly of the atmosphere of tension 
and crisis in which the earlier sessions 
had taken place. In doing so, said Mr. 
Pearson, “they reflected the deep and 
abiding concern which all of us have 
felt at the complexity, indeed at times 
the intractability of the problems we 
face. 

Failure to solve these problems has 
enveloped the world in fear; and in 
history, fear has always bred antago- 
nisms, even hatreds, and has been the 
precusor of conflict. And so it is in 
our time. To avoid the ultimate trag- 
edy of war we must remove this black 
shadow of tension and anxiety by find- 
ing, through international action, a 
solution to present problems which 
will permit peoples and governments 
to live together, if not on the basis of 
close friendship, at least on that of 
mutual toleration and understanding. 


NONE CAN TAKE ITS PLACE There is no 
organization, no mechanism, no pro- 
cedure which can take the place of 
the United Nations in the search for 
this solution. This Assembly, therefore, 
will fail in its mission of peace if it 
does not take full advantage of every 
opportunity to lessen the fears that are 
in our minds and soften the animosi- 
ties that are in our hearts.” 

The tasks of the present session, he 
warned, will not be easy. The United 
Nations effort to bring about an ar- 
mistice in Korea on honorable terms 
—which would be the only ones ac- 
ceptable—remains unsuccessful and 
so it has not been able to move for- 
ward into the positive phases of peace- 
ful settlement and reconstruction in 
that area which should be possible 
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once the aggression has been stopped. 
“Any who prevent this armistice,” he 
declared, “bear a heavy responsibility 
before history and humanity.” 

“Nor,” he continued, “have other 
conflicts—waged without arms—di- 
minished in intensity since our last ses- 
sion. There is no armistice in what is 
called the ‘cold war,’ and without that 
armistice we cannot begin another 
essential work of international peace, 
the most essential work of all—the 
bridging of the deep and deadly gulf 
which so tragically divides in the 
world today peoples and governments 
which fought together against aggres- 
sion a few long years ago. 

“There is another major problem 
which confronts this Assembly and 
possibly in a more acute form than 
previously. How can national self- 
expression—a dynamic and essential 
force in every part of the world— 
realize itself without setting in motion 
tensions which will endanger the 
whole structure of international co- 
operation?” 

Mr. Pearson recalled that, a year 
before in Paris, his predecessor, Dr. 
Luis Padilla Nervo, of Mexico, had 
pointed out that the freedom of na- 
tions and the freedom of individuals 
was an indispensable condition for 
peace. 

“Of course, we all agree with him,” 
the new President added, “but in the 
building of a peaceful and progressive 
world community, that freedom must, 
of course, be coupled with responsi- 
bility and restraint. 

“These are issues with which you 
will be called upon to deal at this ses- 
sion of the Assembly, and they may 
well impose as severe a test on our 
world organization as any it has faced 
in recent years. 


BASICALLY A MULTILATERAL TREATY The 
United Nations must, moreover, meet 
these tests without violating its Charter 
or without trying to do things it was 
not meant to do and has not the 
resources or power to do.” 

The United Nations is not a super- 
government, Mr. Pearson said, but is 
basically a multilateral treaty which 
has been ratified by the great majority 
of sovereign states and which, by the 
consent of its Members, has set up 
machinery to ensure peace and pro- 
mote human welfare. Each representa- 
tive, in helping to achieve this pur- 
pose, bears a responsibility toward the 
people in his own country and as 
Members of the United Nations all 
bear a responsibility toward each oth- 
er. “Finally,” he concluded, “we share 
together a responsibility to the world 
community for seeing to it that the 
principles of the Charter and of the 








international law and_ procedure, 
which we have slowly but surely 
been building, are interpreted with 
judgment as well as with vision, and 
with moderation as well as with 
justice. 

“T hope that we at this seventh ses- 
sion of the General Assembly will dis- 
charge honorably and well this three- 
fold obligation. As the representative 
whom you have so greatly honored 
by election to its Presidency, I pledge 
my own best endeavors to this end.” 





ELECTION OF NEW 
MEMBERS OF COUNCILS 


In the first ballot on October 25, 
the General Assembly elected Co- 
lombia, Denmark, and Lebanon to 
the Security Council for two-year 
terms beginning January 1, 1953. 
They succeed Brazil, the Netherlands, 
and Turkey, which were not eligible 
for immediate re-election. 

Colombia was a member of the 
Council in 1947-48. This is the first 
time that Denmark and Lebanon 
have been elected. In the 60 ballots 
cast, Colombia and Lebanon received 
58 votes each, and Denmark 56. 

The three other non-permanent 
members whose two-year terms ex- 
pire at the end of 1953 are Chile, 
Greece, and Pakistan. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL To fill 
the six vacancies occurring on the 
18-member Economic and_ Social 
Council at the end of this year, 
the General Assembly, on October 25 
and 27, elected Australia, India, “Tur- 
key, the United States, Venezuela and 
Yugoslavia. All were elected for three- 
year terms of office, to commence next 
January 1. 

Five of the new members were 
elected on the first ballot, but there 
were thirteen ballots before Yugo- 
slavia obtained the required two-thirds 
majority vote for the remaining seat 
on the Council, for which Czechoslo- 
vakia and Pakistan were the other 
main candidates. 

The Council will thus consist next 
year of the following members: Ar- 
gentina, Australia, Belgium, China, 
Cuba, Egypt, France, India, the Phil- 
ippines, Poland, Sweden, Turkey, the 
U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, the 
United States, Uruguay, Venezuela 
and Yugoslavia. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL Two members of 
the Trusteeship Council were elected 
by the Assembly on October 27, to 
replace Iraq and El] Salvador whose 
terms of office expire at the end of 
the year. Having obtained the required 
two-thirds majority on the first ballot, 
El Salvador was re-elected to the 
Council and Syria was elected to re- 
place Iraq. Each member serves for 
three years. 
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PRESIDING OFFICERS OF THE ASSEMBLY 
AND ITS COMMITTEES 


ESTER B., (“Mike”) Pearson be- 

came President of the General 
Assembly’s seventh session by the 
choice of 51 of the 
60 Member states. 
That vote was a 
tribute to his long 
experience of inter- 
national affairs and 
the impression he 
has made in Unit- 
ed Nations circles 
from the days of 
the San Francisco 
Conference. At San 
Francisco, Mr. 
Pearson was an ad- 
viser to the Canadian delegation, and 
he has been a representative of his 
country to every Assembly session. 
Since 1948 he has headed the Cana- 
dian delegation. 

The most recent United Nations of- 
fice of his was the Chairmanship at the 
1949 session of the Assembly’s impor- 
tant Political Committee. Earlier, in 
1947, he was Chairman of the same 
Committee during the difficult special 
session on Palestine. At the close of 
that session, striking tributes were 
paid by many representatives, tributes 
to “leadership,” “ability,” “efficiency,” 
“generosity,” “fairness,” and, not least, 
“liveliness.” In acknowledging these, 
Mr. Pearson recalled an aspect of his 
career which gives to the new Presi- 
dent of the General Assembly a rather 
unusual distinction—his long record 
as a civil servant before he became a 
Foreign Minister—when he said that, 
as One who had worked on secretari- 
ats, he knew who really did the work. 

Born in Toronto on April 23, 1897, 
Mr. Pearson graduated from Victoria 
College, University of Toronto, and 
then went on a fellowship to St. John’s 
College, Oxford, where he took his 
Bachelor’s Degree in 1923, followed 
two years later, while teaching in 
Toronto, with his Master’s Degree. He 
was elected an Honorary Fellow at 
St. John’s in 1946. 





PROFESSOR TO DIPLOMAT After his uni- 
versity days, interrupted by service 
during the First World War and fol- 
lowed by five years of university his- 
tory teaching, Mr. Pearson entered the 
Department of External Affairs as a 
first secretary in 1928. Until 1935 he 
served in Ottawa, although special mis- 
sions took him to other capitals and 
throughout Canada. 

He was in the office of the High 
Commissioner for Canada in London 
from 1935 to 1941, was recalled to 
Ottawa as Assistant Under-Secretary of 
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State for External] Affairs in 1941, and 
was posted to Washington in 1942 as 
Minister-Counsellor in the Canadian 
Legation. Two years later, the Lega- 
tion was raised to an Embassy, and 
Mr. Pearson became Ambassador in 
1945. In 1946 he was recalled to Otta- 
wa as Under-Secretary. 

Mr. Pearson’s international experi- 
ence goes back to 1930 when he at- 
tended the Hague Conference for the 
Codification of International Law and 
the London Naval Disarmament Con- 
ference. He was a member of the Ca- 
nadian delegation to the League Dis- 
armament Conferences at Geneva in 
1933 and 1934, 

His United Nations experience dates 
from May 1942, when he was a mem- 
ber of the Canadian delegation to the 
Hot Springs Food Conference which 





“ALMOST ONLY 
MEETING PLACE” 


Something of Mr. Pearson’s belief 
in the United Nations was clearly 
stated by him in an address given 
since his election to the presidency. 
Speaking of the fact that in some 
quarters it has become “fashionable” 
to belittle the United Nations and 
even to consider it a failure, he said 
that he believes this defeatist attitude 
results from an unduly pessimistic in- 
terpretation of developments in and 
out of the United Nations and is un- 
warranted. 

Then he added: “The United Na- 
tions remains today of transcendent 
value as the only near-universal centre 
for international co-operation in fields 
of common international concern. In 
this day and age of inter-dependence, 
if the United Nations did not exist, 
we should have to create it anew. 

“It is a world platform where griev- 
ances, real or imagined, can be voiced 
and heard. It is a medium for world- 
wide co-operation between countries 
at different levels of technical progress 
and economic development. It is a 
place where tensions between coun- 
tries or groups of countries can be 
and have been held in check and pre- 
vented from exploding in open con- 
flict. It is a channel for the transition 
of dependent countries toward inde- 
pendence through organized and or- 
derly processes. It is, finally, a meet- 
ing place—indeed almost the only 
remaining meeting place where the 
states which stand and face each other 
across the Great Divide can at least 
talk to—or at—one another.” 





laid the foundation for the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the Unit- 
ed Nations. In July 1943, he became 
Chairman of the United Nations In- 
terim Commission on Food and Agri- 
culture and, in October 1945, Chair- 
man of the First FAO Conference in 
Quebec City. 

When the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration was 
established in November 1943, Mr. 
Pearson was appointed Chairman of 
the Committee on Supplies and repre- 
sented Canada at subsequent UNRRA 
meetings in 1944, 1945, and 1946. 

Mr. Pearson had been the chief 
civil servant in the Department of 
External Affairs for two years when, 
in 1948, he was summoned by his 
Prime Minister to head the Depart- 
ment on the elected cabinet level. The 
next month he was elected to public 
office for the first time when he be- 
came a member of the Canadian 
House of Commons in a by-election. 
He was returned again in the general 
elections in June 1949. 

In recent years, he has headed the 
Canadian delegations to North Atlan- 
tic Council meetings and at the end 
of the seventh session held in Ottawa 
in 1951 assumed Chairmanship of the 
Council for one year. He has also at- 
tended other recent international and 
Commonwealth conferences in his ca- 
pacity as Secretary of State for Exter- 
nal Affairs. 

Courteous, clear, and frank in his 
dealings with the press, Mr. Pearson 
is famed among correspondents for his 
excellent press “briefings,” as valuable 
for off-the-record background infor- 
mation as for quotable material. 


FORMER ATHLETE In his role as Presi- 
dent of the Assembly, Mr. Pearson 
will not suffer one hardship felt by 
some presiding officers, for he smokes 
only occasionally. He never did so be- 
fore he entered public life. His father 
and grandfather were Methodist min- 
isters, and in his younger years he 
played hockey, lacrosse, and semi- 
professional basebal] and coached var- 
sity football and hockey teams. At Ox- 
ford he won his hockey and lacrosse 
blues. 

In his habits, he is well known for 
his punctuality; in his attire, for his 
bow tie; in his personality, for his 
friendliness, as outwardly expressed in 
his grin; and in his relaxation, for his 
fondness for baseball. 

In 1925 Mr, Pearson married Mary- 
on Elspeth Moody, of Winnipeg. They 
have a son and a daughter. 
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Chairman of the First 
Committee 


— JOAO CARLOS MUNIZ 


VETERAN of United Nations 

affairs who has always been a 
strong advocate of conciliation and 
persuasion is the new Chairman of 
the General As- 
sembly’s important 
Political and Se- 
curity Committee. 
He is 59-year-old 
Joao Carlos Mu- 
niz, of Brazil, who 
has been in_ his 
country’s diplomat- 
ic service for 34 
years. 

Ambassador Mu- 
niz has represented 
Brazil in the Se- 
curity Council during its two terms of 
membership— 1946-47 and 1951-52— 
and in the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil for its three-year term, 1948-50. 
This year also he has been Brazil's 
representative in the Disarmament 
Commission. He was Chairman of the 
Interim Committee in 1950 and of the 
Collective Measures Committee in 
1951 and 1952. 

In his capacity as Chairman of the 
Interim Committee, Mr. Muniz con- 
ducted informal and confidential dis- 
cussions separately with Italian and 
Ethiopian representatives in a success- 
ful effort to reconcile the conflicting 
interests then preventing a decision on 
the future status of Eritrea. Out of 
these negotiations came the formula 
for federation with Ethiopia adopted 
by the Assembly and now put into 
effect. 

Ambassador Muniz has taken an 
important part in the development of 
many United Nations economic and 
social efforts—the financing of eco- 
nomic development, the expanded 
program of technical assistance, train- 
ing in public administration, and the 
co-ordination of cartographic services. 
He has always been most concerned 
to achieve concentration of the effort 
and resources of the United Nations 
and of the specialized agencies to pre- 
vent proliferation of activities. 

The Brazilian diplomat, a firm be- 
liever in the United Nations, realizes 
the need for infinite patience in con- 
ciliation. He is convinced that, while 
conciliation is being tried to ease the 
strain between the great powers, the 
free world must not be left so weak 
that suicide will result if the concilia- 
tion fails. 

It was natural, therefore, that at 
the first meeting of the Political Com- 
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mittee at which he presided at the 
seventh session, Ambassador Muniz 
appealed for a high level of debate at 
this “time of crisis.” 

The world, he said, is slowly be- 
coming desperately reconciled to the 
idea of a new war; yet the United 
Nations is based on the deep-seated 
conviction that peace can and will be 
preserved, defended, and reasserted. 

“The very fact that representatives 
of 60 nations are now gathered in this 
room, no matter how different their 
points of view, no matter how diverg- 
ing their claims and positions, is the 
best and irrefutable proof,” he de- 
clared, “that all is not lost, that peace 
is not irretrievable. ... 

“It is our desire and, more than 
that, it is our sheer duty and our in- 
escapable responsibility to avoid an 
aggravation of the crisis and a still 
further deterioration of relations be- 
tween the great powers.” 

Ambassador Muniz has been per- 
manent representative of Brazil to the 
United Nations since August 1947 
and has been a representative on the 
Brazilian delegations to the General 
Assembly since the second part of the 
first session, in 1946, being Vice- 
Chairman of the delegation at the 
sixth and seventh sessions. He was 
Chairman of the delegation at the sec- 
ond special session, 

He entered the diplomatic serv- 
ice in 1918 and has served his coun- 
try in consulates and embassies in 
the United States and Europe, and in 
its Ministry of Foreign Affairs as as- 
sistant to Dr. Oswaldo Aranha, for- 
mer Foreign Minister and a former 
President of the General Assembly. 

He has attended many international 
conferences, including the United Na- 
tions Conference on Food and Agri- 
culture at Hot Springs. He was ob- 
server for Brazil at the League of Na- 
tions, representative of Brazil on the 
Governing Body of the International 
Labor Organization, and representa- 
tive of Brazil on the governing board 
of the Pan American Union. 

Born in 1893 in Cuiaba, capital city 
of the state of Mato Grosso, in Brazil, 
Ambassador Muniz studied juridical 
and social sciences at the University 
of Rio de Janeiro, where he received 
his bachelor of laws degree in 1913. 
Ten years later, while a consul in 
New York, he received his doctorate 
in juristic science at New York Uni- 
versity. Today, as recreation, he is 
still a student of political philosophy. 

In 1926, he married Yvonne Ger- 
maine Guidain, of Paris. Mr. and 
Mrs. Muniz have two married daugh- 
ters. 


Chairman of the Second 
Committee 


— JIRI NOSEK 


O his position as Chairman of the 

Second (Economic and Financial) 
Committee, Jiri Nosek, of Czechoslo- 
vakia, brings ex- 
perience in the 
work of the Unit- 
ed Nations which 
dates back to 1947 
— when he was ad- 
viser to his delega- 
tion at the second 
General Assembly 
session — and a 
detailed knowledge 
of the activities of 
the Economic and 
Social Council, on 
which he has served not only as rep- 
resentative of his country but also as 
a Vice-President. 


He first became an officer of the 
Council in February 1951, when at 
its Santiago session he was elected 
Second Vice-President and Chairman 
of the Social Committee. Five months 
later, at Geneva, he became First Vice- 
President, a position to which he was 
again elected this year. 

Mr. Nosek has also been associated 
with the work of two of the Council’s 
functional commissions, the Fiscal 
Commission and the Economic, Em- 
ployment and Development Commis- 
sion, serving as alternate representa- 
tive from Czechoslovakia, and as Vice- 
Chairman of these two bodies. He has, 
in addition, been a member of the 
Sub-Commission on Economic Devel- 
opment. 





A familiar figure at the General As- 
sembly, he was alternate representative 
to the third, fourth, and fifth sessions. 
In July 1950, he became acting per- 
manent representative of Czechoslo- 
vakia to the United Nations with the 
rank of Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary. This position he 
still holds. He also represented his 
country at the last session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly and he has served on the 
Peace Observation Commission. 


An accomplished linguist, Mr. 
Nosek speaks, in addition to Czech, 
English, French and German. English 
and French are the languages he uses 
in United Nations meetings. He also 
has a knowledge of Russian. 


He was born 41 years ago at Cer- 
cany, a summer resort near Prague, 
and was married in 1939. 
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Chairman of the Third 
Committee 
— SYED AMJAD ALI 


AMJAD ALI, of Pakistan, who is 

» Chairman of the Third (Social, 
Humanitarian and Cultural) Commit- 
tee, and also Presi- 
dent of the Eco- 
nomic and Social 
Council, expects a 
wide exchange of 
views on most of 
the items before 
the Committee. 

The Committee 
has already  dis- 
posed of its first 
item with the pro- 
posal that govern- 
ments comment on 
the Draft Protocol on the Status of 
Stateless Persons (see page 417), and 
has begun wide ranging discussions of 
all phases of Freedom of Information. 
The Draft Convention on Political 
Rights of Women, prepared by the 
Commission on the Status of Women 
and approved by the Council, appears 
to have general support. 

Implementing a decision of the Gen- 
eral Assembly last year, the Human 
Rights Commission has prepared for 
the consideration of the Assembly 
two draft resolutions containing rec- 
ommendations concerning  interna- 
tional respect for the self-determina- 
tion of peoples. These two draft reso- 
lutions may cause considerable debate, 
especially with regard to provisions 
which apply to Non-Self-Governing 
Territories. 

The report of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees 
draws particular attention to the in- 
creasingly urgent problems of refu- 
gees, in the solution of which he seeks 
the advice of the Third Committee. 





SOCIAL REPORT Many subjects are in- 
cluded in the parts of the report of 
the Economic and Social Council re- 
ferred to the Committee. 

“The world social report, of course, 
is a compelling document,” Amjad 
Ali said. “It is the foundation for fur- 
ther and supplementary studies which 
should continue to keep us up to date 
on social needs and progress through- 
out the world. It does not, however, 
call for particular action at this As- 
sembly. 

“Naturally, all countries are inter- 
ested in development projects and ac- 
tivities which advance social progress. 
Technical assistance through the Unit- 
ed Nations has given a great stimulus 
to the under-developed countries. The 
goals which it seeks and the progress 
accomplished in the social and eco- 
nomic fields might be compared to the 
political achievements in establishing 
new states such as Libya and Eritrea. 
Studies and advice, however, only lay 
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the groundwork for planned economic 
and social development. Development 
itself is dependent on the establishment 
of some workable form of international 
financing.” 

Amjad Ali took a leading part in 
the International Bank and Fund in 
Mexico City in September, when vari- 
ous proposals for international financ- 
ing were discussed. 


DEVELOPMENT In Pakistan, Amjad Ali 
now devotes all his time, without sal- 
ary, to the Pakistan Industrial Devel- 
opment Corporation, a state-financed 
concern currently underwriting proj- 
ects costing $75 million. 

Amjad Ali’s experience, a mixture 
of business and politics, is suited to 
this task. After graduation with honors 
from Punjab University, in India, in 
1927, he joined the family business, 
which includes operation of a cotton 
seed mill in Hyderabad, a textile mill 
in Bahawalpur and a Ford assembly 
plant in Karachi. He attended the 
Round-Table Conferences in London 
in 1931, 1932, and 1933, and in 1937 
was elected to the Punjab Legislative 
Assembly and made Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Premier. In 1946 he 


Officers Elected for 
Assembly Committees 


The following officers were elected 
for the Assembly’s main Committees: 

First (Political and Security) Com- 
mittee: Joao Carlos Muniz, of Brazil, 
Chairman; Fernand van Langenhove, 
of Belgium, Vice-Chairman; and Thor 
Thors, of Iceland, Rapporteur. 

Second (Economic and Financial) 
Committee: Jiri Nosek, of Czechoslo- 
vakia, Chairman; Ernest Chauvet, of 
Haiti, Vice-Chairman; Omar Haliq, 
of Saudi Arabia, Rapporteur. 

Third (Social, Humanitarian and 
Cultural) Committee: Amjad Ali, of 
Pakistan, Chairman; Arturo Lezama, 
of Uruguay, Vice-Chairman; Mrs. 
Zena Harman, of Israel, Rapporteur. 

Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee: 
Dr. Rodolfo Munoz, of Argentina, 
Chairman; Awni Khalidy, of Iraq, 
Vice-Chairman; J. V. Scott, of New 
Zealand, Rapporteur. 

Fifth (Administrative and Budget- 
ary) Committee: General Carlos P. 
Romulo, of the Philippines, Chair- 
man; Finn Friis of Denmark, Vice- 
Chairman; Keith G. Brennan of Aus- 
tralia, Rapporteur. 

Sixth (Legal) Committee: Prince 
Wan Waithayakon, of Thailand, 
Chairman; Dr. Manfred Lachs, of 
Poland, Vice-Chairman; Erling Wik- 
borg, of Norway, Rapporteur. 

Ad Hoc _ Political Committee: 
Alexis Kyrou of Greece, Chairman; 
Clarence L. Simpson of Liberia, Vice- 
Chairman; Dr. Joaquin E. Salazar, of 
the Dominican Republic, Rapporteur. 





was elected to the Constituent Assem- 
bly of India; in 1949 he became Min- 
ister of Economic Affairs in the Em- 
bassy of Pakistan, Washington. Since 
1950, he has concentrated on repre- 
senting his country in international 
economic affairs, and, through the 
Corporation, on economic develop- 
ment at home. 

The Corporation's investment sys- 
tem is interesting. It launches projects, 
currently, among others, jute mills, a 
paper mill, paper board factories, 
chemical and fertilizer plants, and en- 
courages investment of private capital 
in them. In some cases, where pri- 
vate capital raised has met the project 
cost, the Corporation has withdrawn 
altogether; in others there is a happy 
union of private and state capital; 
and in activities where the investment 
is long-term, both from the point of 
view of construction and profits, such 
as a fertilizer project, the Corpora- 
tion carries the whole load. 

A similar system of financing on 
an international scale would, Amjad 
Ali feels, mightily speed up economic 
development in under-developed coun- 
tries, provided private foreign capital 
is forthcoming. 





Chairman of the Fourth 
Committee 
— RODOLFO MUNOZ 


67 T“*RUSTEESHIP and Non-Self- 
Governing Territories are 
amongst the most important aspects of 
the work of the 
United Nations, and 
since the inaugura- 
tion of the Trustee- 
ship System and 
the setting up of 
machinery to deal 
with the informa- 
tion transmitted un- 
der Article 73e of 
the Charter, much 
constructive work 
has been accom- 
~ plished on_ behalf 
of the world’s dependent peoples.” 
Expressing this view, Dr. Rodolfo 
Munoz, of Argentina, Chairman of the 
General Assembly’s Fourth (Trustee- 
ship) Committee, said he expected the 
present session would be marked by 
the continued struggle of dependent 
peoples toward self-government and 
independence. He described _ this 
struggle as a “phenomenon” of the 
modern international scene, stressing 
that it should never be forgotten that 
one of the main objectives of the San 
Francisco Charter was to speed colo- 
nial peoples along the road to inde- 
pendence. Dr. Munoz added that 
much remained to be done and the 
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Fourth Committee had primary re- 
sponsibility in this field. 


“DOORS ALWAYS OPEN” Dr. Munoz, 
who is also Chairman of his country’s 
delegation to the current Assembly 
session, and permanent representative 
of Argentina to the United Nations, 
hoped that the Assembly session would 
see further strides made in the advance 
of dependent peoples toward the Char- 
ter’s goal of self-government and ulti- 
mate independence. He believes that 
in some issues to be examined by the 
Fourth Committee a useful contribu- 
tion might be made by spokesmen 
from the territories concerned. “We 
want the people in these far-away 
lands to know the doors of the United 
Nations are always open to them,” he 
said. 


CONCISENESS URGED Like other Com- 
mittee Chairmen, Dr. Munoz believes 
that speeches are often too long and 
that much might be gained if repre- 
sentatives would “get to the point 
more quickly.” Conciseness should be 
the watchword wherever possible. He 
also feels that representatives should 
try to avoid making references which 
not only impair good relations be- 
tween Member countries but also be- 
tween delegations. 

“Debates should not be allowed to 
degenerate into mere exchanges of ac- 
cusations and recriminations between 
delegates,” he said, adding: “The use- 
fulness of a decision does not neces- 
sarily depend on the tone of a speech 
on a given subject. It is the decision 
which counts, after all.” 

Dr. Munoz has been actively en- 
gaged in international diplomacy for 
many years. After occupying various 
governmental administrative posts in 
Argentina, he was, in 1935, appointed 
economic attaché and later First Sec- 
retary of the Argentine Embassy in 
London, a post which he held for 
nine years. Later, he was Counsellor 
and Chargé d’Affaires in Paris. His 
association with the United Nations 
began in London where, in 1945, at 
Central Hall, venue of the first Gen- 
eral Assembly session, he was a mem- 
ber of the Argentine delegation. Since 
that time he has regularly represented 
Argentina at General Assembly ses- 
sions. He has also served as his Gov- 
ernment’s representative at sessions of 
the Economic and Social Council and 
the Trusteeship Council, as well as at 
meetings of the Security Council, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and the 
Commission on Conventional Arma- 
ments. 

Born in Buenos Aires in 1908, Dr. 
Munoz was educated at the University 
of that city, at La Plata University, 
and at Oxford. Asked about his hob- 
bies, the Fourth Committee Chairman 
said he had not much time for such 
things nowadays. 
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Chairman of the Fifth 
Committee 
— CARLOS P. ROMULO 


HEN the Chairman of the Fifth 

Committee rose to make his 
opening speech, he recalled modestly 
that he had served 
the United Nations 
in other capacities. 
Certainly few of 
the delegates sur- 
rounding him could 
lay claim to such 
long service to the 
world organization 
as General Carlos 
P. Romulo. 

A soldier (he 
was with the troops 
when they entered 
Leyte and Manila); a statesman (as 
Philippine delegate he signed the Bret- 
ton Woods agreement and the United 
Nations Charter at San Francisco); 
and a newspaperman (at eighteen he 
was already associate editor of a Phil- 
ippine newspaper), General Romulo 
has brought to the General Assembly’s 
sessions the discipline of the military 
man, the statescraft of the diplomat, 
and the realism of a reporter. 

Opening the General Assembly’s 
fifth session, he made a brief and 
pointed speech: “Heretofore,” he 
said, ‘“‘we have come together hope- 
fully to build peace. Today we are 
gathered in a desperate hour to save 
the peace of the world.” 

This year, too, he went to the point 
in analyzing the Fifth Committee’s 
agenda. He reduced the items to three 
main tasks: first, the examination of 
the 1953 budget estimates; second, fix- 
ing the scale of assessments; and third, 
the consideration of the Secretary- 
General’s proposals for reorganizing 
the Administration. With a _ typical 
turn of phrase, he likened the Fifth 
Committee to a prudent housewife 
whose task was to make every dollar 
go farthest in terms of services ren- 
dered and goods required. 

The dapper, businesslike General 
was born in Manila in 1901. At eight- 
een he had received his B.A. degree 
from the University of the Philippines 
(three years later, his M.A. from Co- 
lumbia University, New York), and 
had already embarked on a career in 
journalism. 

By 1941, when he was awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize for Journalism, he had 
risen through the progressive steps of 
associate editor, editor, and managing 
editor to publisher of a group of Phil- 
ippine newspapers and managing di- 
rector of two radio stations. He found 
time somehow during all these activi- 
ties to write several best-selling books, 
the latest, The United, a novel on the 
United Nations. 

When the Second World War began 


he served as General MacArthur’s 
aide-de-camp on Bataan, Corregidor 
and in Australia. In 1943 he was ap- 
pointed Secretary of Information and 
Public Relations in the cabinet of 
President Quezon’s government-in- 
exile, and the following year served 
as Resident Commissioner of the Phil- 
ippines to the United States. He 
served as his country’s Foreign Minis- 
ter in 1949-1952. 


Now, as his country’s Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to 
the United States, and Permanent Del- 
egate to the United Nations, he is 
helped on the social side of his duties 
by Mrs. Romulo’s outstanding success 
as a Washington hostess. 


General Romulo has four sons— 
the two youngest, Ricardo and Rober- 
to, are in school in Washington, D.C.; 
Gregorio, after education in the Unit- 
ed States, has returned to Manila; and 
Carlos is now working in a New York 
law firm. 


The affable leader of the Philippine 
delegation, who has played his part in 
shaping the course of the United Na- 
tions, is now, as he puts it, down in 
the engine room seeing for himself 
what makes it tick. Undoubtedly the 
Chairman of the Fifth Committee will 
see, and none has clearer perception 
of the organization’s needs. 


Chairman of the Sixth 
Committee 
— PRINCE WAN WAITHAYAKON 


O a representative who has served 

as Chairman of three different 
General Assembly Committees, the 
most important task 
of the United Na- 
tions is the devel- 
opment of the spirit 
of good will, the 
will to understand 
the other fellow. 

Prince Wan Wai- 
thayakon, Foreign 
Minister of Thai- 
land, has been ac- 
tive in international 
affairs since 1924 
when he _ became 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. He has represented his country 
in ambassadorial and ministerial posts 
and at the League of Nations and in- 
ternational conferences. From 1947 
until his appointment as Foreign Min- 
ister, he held concurrently the import- 
ant and demanding posts of Ambas- 
sador to the United States and Perma- 
nent Representative to the United Na- 
tions. Prince Wan was Chairman of the 
Second (Economic and Financial) 
Committee at the sixth session of the 
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Assembly and of the Fourth (Trustee- 
ship) Committee at the fifth session. 
One of the most exciting activities 
of the United Nations, Prince Wan be- 
lieves, is the evolution of the economic 
development and technical assistance 
programs, “a necessity in laying the 
basis for a world-wide social, economic 
and political climate in which the spirit 
of good-will can flourish.” Thailand, 
he pointed out, is often host to re- 
gional conferences of specialists for the 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
and the Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East. Thailand has a 
financial specialist and a civil engineer 
on the rehabilitation mission in Korea 
and has been asked for more people, 
who will be happily supplied. The spe- 
cialists’ exchange and fellowship pro- 
grams attract many Thai students. 


Prince Wan’s own two grown chil- 
dren are completing their higher edu- 
cation in the United States. Wiwan, 
his daughter, a sophomore in Welles- 
ley, wants to become an ambassador. 
“And she might,” Prince Wan said 
with a quick smile. “Women are now 
admitted to our diplomatic service and 
I have just appointed the first one, as 
Third Secretary to our Embassy in 
Washington.” His son, Wibun, a grad- 
uate of Georgetown University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., who is at the Fletcher 
School of Diplomacy in Boston, Mass., 
will join Prince Wan at the United Na- 
tions in November as his private secre- 
tary for the rest of the session. 


Prince Wan does not anticipate any 
serious difficulties in the work of his 
Committee—the sixth, or Legal, Com- 
mittee. He expects the meetings to 
proceed smoothly in a spirit of under- 
standing. Political issues may crop up 
in connection with the question of codi- 
fication by the International Law Com- 
mission of “Diplomatic Intercourse 
and Immunities,” a proposal submit- 
ted by Yugoslavia; but the principal 
point here, Prince Wan said, is for the 
Committee to decide, taking into con- 
sideration the present work load of 
the Commission, whether to recom- 
mend priority for this topic. The diffi- 
cult question of effecting a definition 
of aggression may also have political 
aspects. 

The Draft Code on Arbitral Pro- 
cedure is being studied by governments 
and will be presented to the Assembly 
at the next session. Prince Wan, who 
served on the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration for six years, is particularly 
interested in the Draft Code, which, 
he feels, clarifies and develops law and 
usage in this important field. The re- 
port of the special committee on legal 
and drafting questions will serve as a 
reminder to all committees that the 
legal aspects of questions before them 
need special attention. 

“Have I seen Anna and the King of 
Siam? No, it’s so hard to get tickets to 
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such a successful stage production,” 
Prince Wan said, smiling. “I had two 
which I gave to my wife and daughter, 
both of whom liked it immensely. I’ve 
seen the film and read the book. There 
are historical inaccuracies in them but 
| suppose that’s true of most fiction, 
The important thing is that the work 
is in the spirit of good will and under- 
standing among nations. Wherever it 
appears, that’s the spirit to be en- 
couraged.” 





Chairman Ad Hoc Political 
Committee 


— ALEXIS KYROU 


MBASSADOR Alexis Kyrou ap- 

proaches his responsibilities as 
Chairman of the Ad Hoc Political 
Committee with an 
- optimism which he 
attributes to what 
~he has learned of 
the cycles of his- 
tory from the clas- 
sical historians, as 
well as from his 
varied diplomatic 
experience. 

He was at Ge- 
neva as a member 
of the Greek Del- 
egation to the 
League of Nations. The rise of Adolf 
Hitler found him a troubled witness as 
First Secretary of the Greek Legation 
in Berlin. More than two decades of 
diplomatic assignments took him to 
Istanbul, Cyprus, Belgrade, a high 
post in the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, and, since 1946, continuing 
participation in the deliberations at the 
United Nations. 

He was Chairman of the Fifth (Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary) Commit- 
tee at the fourth session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and Vice-Chairman of 
the Ad Hoc Political Committee at its 
fifth session. Since 1947 he has been 
permanent representative of Greece 
to the United Nations. Thus he speaks 
for Greece on the Security Council 
and on the Disarmament Commission. 

Born in Athens in 1901, Ambassa- 
dor Kyrou brought to his studies at 
the Universities of Athens and Paris, 
the preoccupation of Greek scholars 
with antiquity. He looks upon the 
world’s history as an unfolding of 
cycles, each with its phases of crisis, 
and finds in the day’s events reaffirma- 
tion of lessons he learned from the an- 
cient Greek historians, 

This gives him perspective on the 
current situation. But he also finds 
cause for hope in the evidences of 
institutional progress under the United 
Nations; progress which may reduce 











increasingly the impact of the crisis 
phase of the historical cycles. 

The League, he believes, had per- 
haps the greater statesmen—Briand, 
Streseman, Politis — but the general 
standard of delegations to the United 
Nations he finds at a higher level, 
more realistic about the problems of 
the time and the role the United Na- 
tions can play in their solution. This 
alone, he feels, is ground for hope, 
since it increases the chances of arriv- 
ing at acceptable solutions. 

He believes the decision to estab- 
ish United Nations Headquarters in 
New York was a Wise one because of 
New York’s cosmopolitan nature. 

Then, too, should events crowd the 
Ambassador, he turns to music. He is 
himself a pianist. 








ADAPTING ANCIENT 
BUILDING METHODS FOR 
MODERN USE t 


A modern version of an ancient 
method of constructing buildings from 
earth is to be tested out in Israel, 
under a technical assistance agreement 
between the United Nations and Israel, 
signed recently. 

For many centuries earth has been 
used for construction purposes in the 
dry regions of the Americas, the 
Middle and Far East. In recent years, 
attempts have been made to modern- 
ize the technique by making the earth 
used more durable with the aid of 
mechanical rammers and the addition 
of bitumen, dry cement and synthetic 
resins. The newer technique is known 
as stabilized earth construction. Aus- 
tralia has built several thousand 
houses out of stabilized earth since 
1936, especially in the last few years. 
Houses have also been built with this 
material at Accra, in the Gold Coast. 

But further information is. still 
needed to ensure effective ways of 
adapting local soils for stabilized 
earth construction. 

Under the agreement, three centres 
will be set up in Israel for testing 
soils, and for developing techniques 
of making earthen blocks for house 
construction. The United Nations will 
provide two experts and a technical 
secretary, a mobile soil-testing labora- 
tory, mounted on a_ specially-built 
truck, block-makers, and _ research 
equipment to supplement that of the 
Israeli Standards Institution in Tel- 
Aviv. Israel will continue research 
in this field after the United Nations 
experts have completed their mission 
and will make it possible for nationals 
of other states to be trained. The 
United Nations will publish the results 
of the research. 








MESSAGES AND COMMEMORATIVE 
CEREMONIES MARK UNITED NATIONS DAY 


Each anniversary of the United Nations’ birth brings with it messages and statements from heads of 
states and government ministers in commemoration of the occasion. It is the BULLETIN’s custom to publish 


these, and below will be found those received when this issue went to press. 


HE seventh anniversary of the 

United Nations—the Charter bind- 
ing “We, the peoples” to work together 
for lasting peace and a better life came 
into force on October 24, 1945—was 
celebrated this year, as every year 
since 1947, in cities, towns and ham- 
lets throughout the world. 

For the first time the commemora- 
tive ceremonies at Headquarters were 
held in the great new Assembly Hall. 
As in 1949, when the cornerstone of 
the Secretariat building was laid on 
United Nations Day by Secretary-Gen- 
eral Trygve Lie, the General Assem- 
bly convened in a special meeting. 

The ceremonies, witnessed by 
packed public galleries, were brief and 
simple, marked by a solemn tribute to 
those who have died in support of 
United Nations principles. They began 
when the Assembly’s President, Lester 
B. Pearson, of Canada, invited Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt to the rostrum 
to read the Charter Preamble. 


MEMORIAL When Mrs. Roosevelt had 
completed her reading of these words, 
so fraught with hope for mankind, the 
President read a memorial to those 
who had died in the service of the 
United Nations. 

“Those of us gathered in this World 
Assembly,” he said, “are here as repre- 
sentatives of governments which, by 
their declared resolve to maintain and 
uphold the principles of the United 
Nations Charter, are in duty bound to 
protect those principles fearlessly and 
constantly, 

“This responsibility is mandatory 
upon us by the very nature of the obli- 
gations to which we all subscribed in 
hope and in faith in 1945. Let us not, 
therefore, above all on an occasion 
such as this, forget the further solemn 
obligations we owe to those who, with 
good faith in our intentions, have done 
more than uphold these principles. Let 
us remember those who have died in 
defending them, and in the hope that 
their devotion might save us all from 
the destroying horror of war. May we 
be worthy of their sacrifice and do our 
part to ensure that it has not been 
in vain.” 

Mr. Pearson then called upon the 
assemblage “to rise in tribute to those 
brave men who have laid down their 
lives in Korea and in many other lands 
in the service of the United Nations 
and of peace.” 


A PLEDGE FULFILLED After a minute of 


silence, the President continued: 
“This is, as you know, United Na- 
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tions Day—the seventh anniversary of 
the coming into force of the United 
Nations Charter. It is perhaps the only 
occasion which is observed today on 
a global basis, cutting across national 
boundaries, erasing regional differences 
of culture, race, religion and language, 
and uniting a vast segment of human- 
ity in dedication to the cause of the 
United Nations, which is the cause of 
peace, and human dignity and welfare. 

“By this observance, we carry out 
our pledge to set aside a special day 
which ‘shall be devoted to making 
known to the peoples of the world the 
aims and achievements of the United 
Nations.’ In schools and in offices, in 
factories and in fields, in homes and 
in churches, in nearly every land, and 
in many different ways, the United Na- 
tions will be honored, and the message 
of its Charter will bring inspiration and 
hope to millions. 

“Today in the minds and hearts of 
men and women everywhere, there will 
be one single, over-riding thought—the 
thought of world peace, and there will 
be one single, compelling question: 
what can the United Nations do to 
achieve it? As we meet in this General 
Assembly, we know—each of us—that 
both as individuals and as representa- 
tives of our governments, this question 
is directed to us. As we search for the 
answer we must give, we become con- 
scious of the immensity of the respon- 
sibility which is upon us at this seventh 
session. 


WORK, NOT WORDS “The world around 
us, with its wars and rumors of wars, 
its sufferings and distress, its tensions 
and strains, warrants no easy optimism 
that our world organization will suc- 
ceed in saving ‘succeeding generations 
from the scourge of war, which twice 
in our lifetime has brought untold sor- 
row to mankind.’ It demands, how- 
ever, that we do our best, with honesty 
and endeavor, to avert this supreme 
disaster. 

“In the United Nations we have an 
instrument to help us in this task. It 
is Our duty to use it well; to use it 
responsibly, and to use it unselfishly. 

“I have only this to say in con- 
clusion. Not words, but good work, 
well done by us, will lighten the bur- 
den of anxiety and fear which rests on 
the world today. So our rededication 
today to the principles and purposes of 
our Charter can best take the form of 
a determined and sincere effort to 
solve, in justice and in truth, the diffi- 
cult and perplexing problems that face 
us in this Assembly.” 


ELSEWHERE So ended the ceremony 
at Headquarters. Elsewhere throughout 
the world millions of people were en- 
gaged in their own observances. 

In countries in every part of the 
globe, including a number which are 
not as yet United Nations Members, 
there were messages and talks by top- 
ranking government officials and other 
leading personalities stressing the 
significance of this United Nations 
birthday. There were mass meetings, 
receptions, dances, parades, radio and 
television shows, special children’s pro- 
grams, displays of United Nations 
photos and posters, exhibitions and 
feature articles describing the work 
and aims of the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies. 

Hundreds of non-governmental or- 
ganizations, religious groups, women’s 
organizations, schools and clubs, took 
part. 

In many countries, United Nations 
Day was once more Officially pro- 
claimed a national holiday, and flying 
side by side with the national flags, ap- 
peared the flag of the United Nations— 
the pale blue banner which bears in 
white the United Nations emblem, a 
map of the world flanked by olive 
branches, the universal symbol of 
peace. 


The following United Nations Day 
Messages were received at Head- 
quarters: 


Ecuader 


A BEACON OF HOPE AND 
HUMAN CO-OPERATION 


— JOSE MARIA VELASCO IBARRA 
President of Ecuador 


The United Nations Organization is 
a beacon of hope, of human co-opera- 
tion and civility for a world which 
struggles temporarily in chaos, a prey 
to threat and cynicism. On this anni- 
versary of the United Nations Organ- 
ization, accept my greetings on behalf 
of the Eduadorian people, who, loyal 
to Bolivar’s ideals, believe that the 
near future of the peoples lies in the 
international community and collabo- 
ration for justice. 


Ethiopia 
OUR TRUST JUSTIFIED 


— HAILE SELASSIE 
Emperor of Ethiopia 


W 7E express the felicitations and 
congratulations of our people 
on the occasion of United Nations 
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Day. We wish especialy to recognize 
the decision of this great World Or- 
ganization in bringing about the re- 
union of these two brother peoples of 
Ethiopia and Eritrea under our Crown. 

The high principles of justice, liberty 
and self-determination on which the 
United Nations is based has thus been 
upheld and our trust therein justified. 

On this solemn occasion we, to- 
gether with all mankind, pray that this 
Organization prosper and realize the 
ideal on which it was founded. 

We send our best wishes to you and 
all Member states for the ever increas- 
ing success of the United Nations. 


Greece 


“UNSHAKEABLE FAITH” 
IN THE UNITED NATIONS 


— KING PAUL I OF GREECE 


cy this, the seventh anniversary of 
the creation of the United Na- 
tions, I wish to express the unshake- 
able faith, both of my people and my- 
self, in the usefulness and efficiency 
of this international organization. In 
view of the present adverse circum- 
stances, the work performed by the 
United Nations in all fields of activity 
is not only important, but also of a 
nature to inspire a firm optimism as 
concerns the future of humanity. 

The United Nations have, through 
their beneficent action, gained both 
the confidence and the faith of their 
Member states. This faith is the 
source of their strength. And today, 
the strength of the United Nations is 
a mightly one. 

Greece, as well as many other na- 
tions, in token of her faith in the mis- 
sion of the United Nations, has used 
her own sons, who are part of the 
expeditionary corps in Korea. 
Greece, barely coming out of an ex- 
tremely severe struggle to repel and 
crush an attempt against her freedom, 
was Called upon by the United Nations 
to participate in another and similar 
struggle, at the other end of the earth. 
Greece takes pride in her children, 
who, fighting side by side with the 
other free nations, carry on the secular 
and glorious Greek tradition. 

My people and myself pray to God 
that He bless the work of the United 
Nations so that the day may come 
soon when their beneficent activity 
will finally apply only to constructive 
and peaceful work. 


India 
UNITED NATIONS MUST 
BECOME WORLD’S GUIDING 
CONSCIENCE 


— RAJENDRA PRASAD 
President of India 


TN a United Nations Day broadcast 
to the nation, the President re- 
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affirmed India’s faith in the ideals for 
the realization of which the United 
Nations was established, and said: 
“If the human race is to survive, 
continued efforts for the realization 
of these ideals are more necessary 
today than ever before. For this pur- 
pose we should strive to transcend 
the narrow sphere of racial, class or 
national conscience and try to shape 
our conduct in conformity with a 
world conscience. We in this country 
feel that the evolution of such a world 
conscience is all the more necessary 
if we are to be able to provide our 
people the means of a good life. 
“The United Nations provides a 
nucleus, however imperfect, round 
which this world conscience can grow. 
We in India have therefore tried to 
do our humble best to enable it to 
realize the mission which history and 
the collective will of mankind has 
placed on it. The United Nations can- 
not be said to have reached its true 
stature unless it becomes the effective 
and guiding conscience of the world. 
I therefore feel that it is the duty of 
every one of us to assist and co-operate 
in the achievement of the ideals for 
which the United Nations stands and 
thus make it a guarantee for justice, 
peace and prosperity in the world.” 


Liberia 
WE SHOULD DEVOTE 


OURSELVES AS NEVER 
BEFORE 


— WILLIAM V. S. TUBMAN 
President of Liberia 


O the nations that are yearning and 

aiming for peace and good will, 
this seventh anniversary of the found- 
ing of the United Nations and the 
signing of its Charter should be an 
occasion for a rededication of their 
efforts and determination to strive for 
peace and good will among men and 
nations in their association with each 
other. 

While the aims of the United Na- 
tions have succeeded to a measurable 
extent and have prevented a total war, 
differences of opinion and ideologies 
among Member states appear not to be 
leading to the planes that would as- 
sure the realization of the ultimate 
aims and designs of this great inter- 
national organization. 

Besides this, the numerous new, in- 
volved, and complicated issues that are 
being placed on the agenda of the 
United Nations for the General As- 
sembly appear to be increasing the im- 
probability of an early and satisfactory 
solution of many of the weighty issues 
pending. 

But with faith in the righteousness, 
justice, and equity of the Charter laws 
and regulations of the United Nations 


for handling and solving these prov- 
lems and with just administration, they 
can be adjusted. We should devote 
ourselves as never before to the task 
of resolving them all in the spirit and 
upon the principles enunciated in the 
great Charter. 

I extend congratulations for what 
has been achieved and express hopeful 
anticipation for greater future progress 
in making manifest and real the great 
doctrine of unified peace and happi- 
ness for mankind. 


Nicaragua 


FULL SUPPORT FOR 
MEASURES TO RESTRAIN 
AGGRESSION 


— ANASTASIO SOMOZA 


President of Nicaragua 


HE Secretary-General received 
from the President the following 
message: 

“I am honored to send cordial greet- 
ings to Your Excellency on this mem- 
orable date and express, in the name 
of the Nicaraguan people and the 
Government and for myself, the warm- 
est sentiments of attachment to the 
United Nations organization which 
binds all the people of the earth in the 
common purpose of assuring a lasting 
peace. and procuring the social and 
economic progress of all mankind. 

“It is appropriate on this occasion 
to reaffirm Nicaragua’s full and un- 
varying support for the effective meas- 
ures taken by the United Nations to 
restrain aggression and to prevent the 
destruction of world peace and 
security.” 


Pakistan 


UNITED NATIONS THE HOPE 
OF PEACE-LOVING PEOPLES 


— GHULAM MOHAMMAD 


Governor-General of Pakistan 


HE Governor-General sent the fol- 
lowing message to the Secretary- 
General: 

“On behalf of the Government and 
the people of Pakistan and on my own 
behalf, I extend to you our sincere 
felicitations on the occasion of United 
Nations Day. Since its inception the 
United Nations has done much good 
work, particularly in social and eco- 
nomic fields. It is the prayer of peace- 
loving nations that the United Nations 
may live up to its noble ideals on 
which it was founded and be able to 
assure peace, justice and fair play 
among all nations of the world. 

“The smaller nations specially look 
up to the United Nations to enable 
them to live their lives without fearing 


(Continued on page 414) 
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As The Assembly Settles Down To Work 


HE first session of the General Assembly held in the 

new Headquarters quickly settled down to work after 
the formalities of the opening on October 14. Two days 
later, as general debate began, the Assembly had in large 
part adopted its agenda. The first meetings of the Main 
Committees were held on October 20. The Assembly has 
approved December 20 as the target date for the closing of 


the session. 


Crowds watch the arrival of representatives for the opening meeting. The flags 


of the 60 Member nations face First Avenue to the west of the Assembly building. 


United States Secretary of State Dean Acheson was the eighth speaker in the general debate on October 16. On the podium behind him are 
Assembly President Lester B. Pearson, of Canada (centre) with Secretary-General Trygve Lie and his Executive Assistant, Andrew W. Cordier. 
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For Blphabetical seating of delegations, the U.S.S.R. drew first place. Here is 
ForMinister Andrei Y. Vyshinsky (right), with Ambassador Andrei A. Gromyko. 


One of the later speakers in the first part of the general debate, adjourned 
October 20, was Richard G. Casey, Australian Minister of State for External Affairs. 


ete: 


Manjiss photographers were present for the opening meeting. Here some of 
pictures of the Foreign Minister of Iraq, Dr. Mohamed Fadil Al-Jamali. 


then 


man of the Yemen delegation is Sayed Abdurrahman Abulsamad Abou- 
Dr. Alkadi Mohammed Azzohierli. 


oe 


ft), arriving with his colleague, 


Chairman of the important Political Committee is Joao Carlos Muniz, permanent 
representative of Brazil, arriving with Mrs. Muniz and their daughter and son-in-law. 


One of the two women heading delegations to the Assembly, Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi 
Pandit, of India, is seen here greeting L. N. Palar, of Indonesia. 





COMMISSION REVIEWS 
KOREAN DEVELOPMENTS 


HE United Nations Commission 
for the Unification and Rehabilita- 
tion of Korea, in its report to the 
current Assembly session, observes 
that “efforts must not be relaxed to 
repel aggression and to help the vic- 
tim recover from the devastation 
brought about by that aggression.” 
Because of the continuing truce 
negotiations, UNCURK notes, the area 
of the land fighting has not been ex- 
tensive, and the report comments: 
“The relatively stable nature of the 
battlefront has tended to obscure the 
fact that every day that passed in- 
volved further loss of life and destruc- 
tion. There is a grim picture of suffer- 
ing and devastation begun and pro- 
longed by those who launched the 
aggression from the north.” 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS The “most im- 
portant and difficult” of UNCURK’s 
tasks in the past year, says the report, 
have arisen from the political develop- 
ments in Korea. A major part of the 
report deals with the political crisis 
which arose out of the controversy 
between President Syngman Rhee and 
the National Assembly, and with the 
position taken by the Commission on 
these events. 

Stressing the importance of this 
crisis for the future political life of 
the Republic, the Commission remarks 
that “the progress of the Republic of 
Korea toward democratic institutions 
is a matter which cannot be said to 
concern that nation alone. Too many 
sacrifices in men and resources have 
been made in the past and are con- 
tinuing to be made to repel aggression 
against the Republic, and too much 
international assistance will be re- 
quired in future, for the United Na- 
tions to remain indifferent to the po- 
litical evolution of the Republic of 
Korea.” 

The Commission reaffirms the con- 
clusion in its last report to the Assem- 
bly that, both during and after hostil- 
ities, some political representation of 
the United Nations is needed in Korea. 

One of the functions given to the 
Commission by the Assembly is to 
“be available for observation and con- 
sultation throughout Korea in the con- 
tinuing development of representative 
government based on the free-ex- 
pressed will of the people, including 
elections of national scope.” 

In its report to the sixth session, the 
Commission had set out the more 
important political developments in 
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the Republic up to September 5, 
1951. Since that time, the Commission 
has continued to observe the develop- 
ment of representative government in 
the Republic which, during the period 
covered by the present report (Sep- 
tember 5, 1951 to August 28, 1952), 
is largely the story of the Executive- 
Legislature controversy. 


CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES This revolved 
around proposed changes to the Con- 
stitution. The Executive had sought 
two basic amendments—direct election 
of the President by the people instead 
of by the National Assembly; and 
creation of a bicameral legislature in- 
stead of one House. The Assembly 
majority had favored amendments 
making the Prime Minister the effec- 
tive head of the government and the 
cabinet more responsible to the leg- 
islature. The two Presidential pro- 
posals, together with a measure of 
cabinet responsibility to the legisla- 
ture, were incorporated in a compro- 
mise amendment which was promul- 
gated on July 7, 1952. 

The Commission describes its ac- 
tivities during the political crisis. It 
conferred with the President, the 
Martial Law Commander, officers of 
the government and others. After 
carefully considering all its informa- 
tion, the Commission on May 28 urged 
the immediate lifting of martial law 
and the release of the Assemblymen 
who had been arrested or detained, 
without prejudice to the right of pros- 
ecuting them in accordance with the 
Constitution. 

The report contains the texts of this 
statement, of the President’s reply of 
May 31, explaining the reasons why 
martial law was declared and Assem- 
blymen arrested, of the message re- 
ceived from the United Nations Sec- 
retary-General, and of the Commis- 
sion’s letter of June 7 suggesting a 
ten-day “political holiday” to enable 
the contending parties to reach agree- 
ment. The Commission also records 
that it conferred with Generals Clark 
and Van Fleet, and that representa- 
tions to the President were made by 
the Governments of Australia, France, 
New Zealand, United Kingdom and 
the United States. 

‘The Commission makes the follow- 
ing observation: 

“Above all, respect for the Consti- 
tution (including the provisions for 
amendment of the Constitution) and 
for the fundamental laws of the coun- 





try is essential in every circumstance 
in order to maintain the continuity of 
the Republic and avoid establishing 
precedents for the arbitrary seizure of 
power by some leader in future, It 
is important that the properly consti- 
tuted organs of government—whether 
of the executive, legislature or the 
judiciary—should be upheld, and that 
they should not be brought into dis- 
respect by mob pressure such as mass 
demonstrations and mass _ petitions 
whose spontaneity and genuineness are 
open to doubt. Furthermore, where 
the legality or constitutionality of an 
action by the executive arm of the 
government is in dispute, the Supreme 
Court is under the Constitution the 
body to give a decision; if a tradition 
becomes established of resorting to 
this provision for judicial ruling, the 
danger will be lessened of clashes be- 
tween the organs of government be- 
ing resolved by force.” 

While dealing with the “setbacks 
to democratic development” that at- 
tracted world-wide notice, the report 
also shows a number of encouraging 
aspects, such as the fact that the war 
and the political crisis did not lead to 
government disintegration, that the 
Republic of Korea Army was not in- 
volved in the political strife and that 
relatively little success was achieved 
by guerilla operations. 


ELECTIONS The Commission formed 
special teams to observe elections held 
in the Republic on four occasions in 
1952: the by-elections of February 5 
to fill eight Assembly seats, seven of 
which were won by candidates known 
to favor the President; the first pro- 
vincial and municipal elections of 
April 25 and May 10, which were 
won overwhelmingly by pro-Govern- 
ment candidates; and the first direct 
presidential poll of August 5 which 
returned the President to office by 
more than 5,000,000 of the 7,000,000 
votes cast. 

Generally speaking, the Commis- 
sion found that voters had a fair un- 
derstanding of election procedures 
and purposes. Actual voting opera- 
tions were conducted in an orderly 
manner and the secrecy of the vote 
seemed to be, on the whole, fairly 
well respected. It found, however, 
that there were various signs of pres- 
sure applied by the police during pre- 
election campaigns, in favor of cer- 
tain candidates. 

On the Presidential elections, the 
Commission states: “The chief criti- 
cism which could be made of the elec- 
tion was the short time between the 
date when the nominations closed, 
July 26, and the polling day, August 
5. As it had been decided only on 
July 4 that there would be a direct 
election by the people, there had been 
little time for campaigning. In such 
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circumstances, the incumbent had a 
big advantage.” 


ECONOMIC POSITION On the economic 
position, the Commission says there 
has been no basic change since last 
year. Practically no further direct war 
damage has been inflicted on the Re- 
public; however, reconstruction has 
been limited mainly because shipping 
space has been devoted primarily to 
military needs and the import of basic 
necessities. 

The Commission reiterates that in- 
flation is in many respects “the most 
serious economic problem.” It cites 
the fact that the note issue had 
risen from 58 billion won (6,000 won 
for $1 at official rates) at the out- 
break of hostilities to 391 billion won 
at the end of May 1951, to 630 bil- 
lion won at the end of May 1952, and 
to 732 billion won when the report 
was signed in August. The price of 
rice in Pusan rose from 4,300 won a 
mal (20 litres) in May 1950 to 
17,500 won in May 1951, to 96,000 
won in May 1952, and to 150,000 
won in August. Inflation, says the 
Commission, can only be overcome 
by joint action of the United Nations 
Command and the Government. 

A certain amount of reconstruction 
has already been undertaken, mostly 
by United Nations military authori- 
ties, the most important being the re- 
habilitation of power. Electric power 
output in June 1952 reached 75,000 
kilowatts, the highest reached since 
power from North Korea was cut off 
in May 1948. Nevertheless, despite 
the improvement that has occurred in 
this respect, the general economy of 
the country is still suffering greatly 
from the war. 


REFUGEES AND DESTITUTE [he report 
quotes a census of March 1952 plac- 
ing the number of registered refugees, 
war sufferers and destitute persons at 
10,406,000, and the number receiving 
relief at 4,972,000. These people, it 
adds, have been helped by supplies 
brought in by the United Nations 
Civil Assistance Command, Korea 
(UNCACK), and distributed through- 
out the country. 

The estimated dollar value of sup- 
plies and equipment delivered in 
Korea from the outbreak of hostilities 
to July 31, 1952 as part of the civil 
relief and economic aid program is 
given as $195,855,562, of which 
$173,423,495 was appropriated by 
the United States and $22,432,067 by 
other United Nations contributors. 

Additional expenditures estimated 
at $400 million have been made for 
various supplies and services ren- 
dered by United States military au- 
thorities during the same period. 

‘The Commission records its appre- 
ciation of the work done by the 
United Nations Civil Assistance Com- 
mand, Korea (UNCACK) which, dur- 
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THE FIRST MEETING of the General Assembly's General Committee was held in the Economic 
and Social Council chamber on October 15. The General Committee is composed of the President 
and seven Vice-Presidents of the Assembly and the Chairmen of fhe Assembly’s six main committees 
and the ad hoc Political Committee, and makes recommendations to the Assembly on the agenda. 





ing the year, “played a notable part in 
helping Korean officials to increase 
production, to provide basic welfare 
services, and in general to re-establish 
normal community life.” The Com- 
mission mentions in particular the 
successful fight being fought against 
disease, and reports that there has 
been no epidemic during the year. 

The Republic is specially commend- 
ed for the continuance of the work 
of education in the face of immense 
difficulties. Schools have been main- 
tained, sometimes without buildings, 
usually without adequate books and 
paper. ‘ 
COLLABORATION WITH UNKRA Regarding 
its collaboration with the United Na- 
tions Korean Reconstruction Agency 
(UNKRA), the Commission states that 
in its consultations with the Agent 
General, it “again kept in mind the 
importance of associating the Korean 
authorities with the planning and ex- 
ecution of any programs; and also the 
desirability of having programs that 
can produce some direct and tangible 
results as quickly as possible after 
they have been begun, so that the 
Koreans can see clearly some of the 
results of the international assistance 
to be given through UNKRA... .” 

UNcuRK, established by the Gen- 
eral Assembly in October 1950, con- 
sists of seven United Nations Mem- 
bers: Australia, Chile, Netherlands, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Thailand, and 
Turkey. 

The present report was signed on 


August 28, 1952, in Pusan. Chile was 
not represented at the seat of the 
Commission during the period cov- 
ered by the report which is signed by 
representatives of all the other six 
members. Chairmanship of the Com- 
mission rotated monthly in alphabet- 
ical order. 





RECORD NUMBER OF 
STUDENTS AT 
PALAIS DES NATIONS 


More students and schoolchildren 
visited the European Office of the 
United Nations at Geneva last sum- 
mer than ever before. According to a 
compilation by the United Nations In- 
formation Centre there, almost 15,000 
young people toured the Palais des 
Nations, in addition to scores of 
thousands of adults. 

Summer visitors to the offices and 
conference rooms came from many 
countries and included a group of 25 
girls from Egypt, Nigeria, Ceylon, 
India, and Europe who came to fol- 
low the work of the Commission on 
the Status of Women. The World 
University Service of the Netherlands 
brought 90 Indonesians, Young econ- 
omists came to study various aspects 
of the Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope, while medical students heard 
experts of the World Health Organiza- 
tion discuss the fight against disease. 
Three groups of 120 students and 
teachers were sent by the Ministry of 
Public Instruction of Morocco. 
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A Milestone In International 


Co-operation For Economic Development 


A tripartite agreement on technical 
assistance for economic development 
has been signed by the United Na- 
tions, Norway and India. Norway has 
established a Foundation for Assist- 
ance to Under-Developed Countries, 
to be financed by both government 
appropriations and public contribu- 
tions, and Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie, at the signing of the agreement 
on October 17, expressed the hope 
that “this plan may prove so effective 
that other countries will follow suit.” 

The signing took place in the Gen- 
eral Assembly Building at Headquar- 
ters. The Secretary-General signed on 
behalf of the United Nations; Am- 
bassador Hans Engen for Norway; and 
Rajeshwar Dayal, Permanent Repre- 
sentative of India to the United Na- 
tions, for India. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE The Norwegian par- 
liament has made available an initial 
amount of $1.4 million dollars (10 
million kroner) to the Foundation, 
and the campaign for public contribu- 
tions is expected to be launched early 
in 1953. 

Under the agreement, technical as- 
sistance will be provided to India at 
its request by the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Administration 
and by the specialized agencies. The 
Foundation’s contributions to the 
United Nations will be in addition to 
Norway’s. earlier contribution for 
1952 of approximately $56,000 (400,- 
000 kroner). It is also contemplated 
that capital assistance will be provided 
directly by Norway to India. India 
will share in the costs as agreed on 
each project. 

A Norwegian team of experts left 
Oslo recently for New Delhi to work 
out with the Government projects to 
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be carried out under the agreement. 

Secretary-General Trygve Lie, in a 
statement at the signing, pledged the 
full co-operation of the Technical As- 
sistance Administration and _ other 
parts of the Secretariat to make this 
new effort effective and expressed his 
gratification that Norway had taken 
this initiative. 

Ambassador Engen, Norway’s Per- 
manent Representative to the United 
Nations, said preparations are in prog- 
ress to launch a fund-raising cam- 
paign “which will give every man, 
woman and child in Norway the op- 
portunity to contribute to the success 
of the program.” A delegation of ex- 
perts has already left Oslo for New 
Delhi, he added, to find out through 
negotiations with the authorities in 
India where and how Norway will be 
able to participate “in the tremendous 
efforts which the people of India now 
is making to develop the natural re- 
sources of their country.” 


PROGRAM'S SPIRIT Norway’s initiative 
was more than a gesture of friendship 
by one people to another friendly peo- 
ple, Ambassador Engen said. The spirit 
behind the program had its origin in 
“plain and sound common sense,” 
from a realization that unless the peo- 
ples of the world are willing to act 
together, to pool their resources of 
knowledge, of technical skill and ex- 
perience to make nature not the mas- 
ter, but the servant of men, unless 
they are willing to act jointly in this 
field, they will never be able to stand 
up to the biggest challenge to man- 
kind today. This challenge is to make 
our world, small as it is, in our time 
of technical perfection, safe for peace. 

“The Norwegian people is the more 
happy that it has been given the op- 





MR. HANS ENGEN (left), Permanent Repre- 
sentative of Norway to the United Nations, 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie, and Mr. Rajesh- 
war Dayal, Permanent Representative of India 
to the United Nations, signing the agreement. 


portunity to do its modest share in 
co-operation with the people of India, 
to whom it looks with such warm feel- 
ings of friendship and admiration. My 
country is equally happy that the 
United Nations will be partner in this 
program of international co-opera- 
tion.” 

Mr. Dayal called the signing “a 
new milestone which has been reach- 
ed in the history of the United Na- 
tions and the free association of the 
peoples of the world.” 


FIVE-YEAR PLAN It was, he said, a new 
and remarkable step in the co-opera- 
tion ‘of peoples, and a striking ex- 
ample of the spirit of friendship and 
international responsibility of the 
Government and people of Norway. 
Norway was giving practical expres- 
sion to the fact that this is one world, 
that poverty and disease are universal 
enemies of mankind and that it is the 
responsibility of all peoples—partic- 
ularly of those in possession of mod- 
ern techniques—to help those less 
fortunate to advance along the road 
to economic and social progress. 

Assistance from Norway, declared 
Mr. Dayal, would be a very valuable 
contribution towards the fulfilment of 
India’s Five Year Plan of Develop- 
ment. “The magnificient gesture on 
the part of our friends from Norway, 
who have themselves barely recovered 
from the ravages of war, has struck a 
responsive chord in our hearts and I 
am confident that it is the prelude to 
still deeper understanding and closer 
association between our respective 
peoples.”” He wished Godspeed “to 
the gallant Norwegian team, under 
Dr. Lund, which I understand is al- 
ready on its way to India.” 
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STRENGTHENING OF PEACE AND SECURITY: 
REPORT ON COLLECTIVE MEASURES 


HE Collective Measures Commit- 

tee, established by the General As- 
sembly in November 1950 to study 
methods which might be used to main- 
tain and strengthen international peace 
and security, has been functioning 
nineteen months, 

During the first year, its emphasis 
was on the development of principles 
and procedures aimed at reducing or 
eliminating improvisation to ensure ef- 
fective collective action, and the basic 
conclusions of its first report last year 
stressed the increasing need for an 
effective collective security system._ 

The United Nations, it said, must 
have the means to apply collective 
measures, whether political, economic 
and financial, or military. The ability 
and readiness of states to contribute 
armed forces and other assistance and 
facilities in support of United Nations 
collective action are essential to such 
a system. To be most effective, such 
action should be as nearly universal 
as possible, and contributions and sup- 
port should come from the maximum 
number of states. 

Speed and promptitude in the ap- 
plication of collective measures are 
essential to their effectiveness, the 
Committee also concluded. In addition 
to their own specific contributions, 
states should seek to obtain, in and 
through the international bodies and 
arrangements to which they belong, 
the maximum support for United Na- 
tions collective measures, And, above 
all, the success of any collective secu- 
rity effort depends on the will and 
determination of individual states, 
which taken together constitute the 
organized strength of the international 
community of nations. 


URGENT NEED In its second report, 
adopted on October 6, the Collective 
Measures Committee says that the 
continuance of international tension is 
an insistent reminder of the urgent 
necessity of developing to the fullest 
possible extent an effective system of 
collective security under the United 
Nations. The Charter, it points out, 
provides the broad framework within 
which such a system can be developed, 
and the conclusions in its first report 
set forth principles which are funda- 
mental to such development. 

The work of the Committee this 
year consisted chiefly of an elabora- 
tion of particular subjects within the 
framework of the system outlined in 
the first report, and the conclusions 
relate to those subjects and to the 
question of sustaining the program in- 
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stituted by the “Uniting for Peace” 
resolution of November 3, 1950. They 
should therefore be regarded, the 
Committee says, as supplementary to 
the conclusions contained in the first 
report. 


POLITICAL MEASURES 


That report had enumerated the po- 
litical measures available to the United 
Nations and had pointed out that the 
types of measures to be applied and 
the arrangements to be made for their 
effective application would depend on 
the circumstances of each particular 
case. Accordingly no further work 
was done by the Committee this year 
on the question of political measures. 


ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL 
MEASURES 


LISTS PREPARED In the field of economic 
and financial measures, the Commit- 
tee compiled a list of arms, ammuni- 
tion, and implements of war intended 
to be all-embracing for application 
in toto when an arms embargo in 
any particular situation has been de- 
cided on or recommended by the 
United Nations. The Committee also 
prepared a reference list of strategic 
items, in two parts, the first consist- 
ing of items of primary strategic im- 
portance, “which may be so closely 
related to military operations as to be 
a logical supplement to an arms em- 
bargo list,” and the second containing 
other strategic items “which may 
prove of vital importance in specific 
cases of aggression.” 

These lists, the Committee con- 
cludes, should be of great assistance 
to the Security Council and the Gen- 
eral Assembly in expediting the appli- 
cation of an embargo in the event of 
a threat to the peace, breach of the 
peace, or act of aggression. 


EQUITABLE SHARING The equitable shar- 
ing of the burdens involved in collec- 
tive measures against aggression was 
recognized by the Committee in its 
first report as requiring further study, 
by reason both of its complexity and 
of its importance to the effective ap- 
plication of collective measures. Two 
aspects of the problem were consid- 
ered in 1952. The first relates to the 
equitable sharing of burdens which 
result from co-operation by states in 
the application of economic and finan- 
cial measures such as embargoes, the 
severance of financial relations, and 


the like, and takes into account the 
total burden borne in relation to the 
collective action. (The second relates 
to the maximizing of direct military, 
economic, or other assistance in sup- 
port of United Nations collective mili- 
tary action and is dealt with below 
under military measures.) 


“The methods and _ procedures 
through which these burdens may be 
equitably distributed are of many 
types and include inter alia direct 
assistance in cash or in kind, provision 
of alternative sources of supply and 
alternative markets, specific commod- 
ity purchase agreements, compensatory 
adjustments of international tariffs, 
and the like,” the Committee says. 
“Any or all of these general devices 
may be suitable for the purpose of 
bringing about an equitable distribu- 
tion of the burden, But only in the 
actual circumstances of an application 
of collective measures could it be de- 
termined what methods and proce- 
dures would be most appropriate.” 


Accordingly, the Committee con- 
cludes, implementation of the princi- 
ple of equitable sharing could be ef- 
fectively considered only after collec- 
tive measures have been decided on 
or recommended by the Council or 
Assembly. At that time, the Commit- 
tee feels, consideration should be given 
by the Council or Assembly to the 
setting up of machinery through which 
consultations could be undertaken 
promptly on all problems related to 
mutual assistance and other measures 
to distribute the burden equitably. 


ASSISTANCE TO VICTIMS OF HOSTILE ECO- 
NOMIC PRESSURE Qn the question of 
measures of economic assistance to 
support a state subjected to hostile ec- 
onomic pressure constituting a threat 
to the peace, the Committee studied 
the types of assistance which might be 
provided in such circumstances. It 
noted that it would be for the Council 
or Assembly to determine when such 
hostile economic pressure constituted 
a threat to the peace requiring meas- 
ures of assistance to the victim state. 
Should a situation arise in which the 
Council or the Assembly found that 
such a threat existed, appropriate 
measures of collective economic ac- 
tion are available which would tend 
to nullify the effect of the hostile eco- 
nomic pressure and assist in prevent- 
ing a deterioration in the situation. 


Such measures—similar to the eco- 
nomic and financial measures of assist- 
ance to victims of actual aggression 
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—could include steps to expand the 
trade of the victim so as to alleviate 
pressure on it by removing trade bar- 
riers or improving its access to raw 
materials, as well as the direct trans- 
fer, either by grant or by loan, of 
actual supplies, services, or purchasing 
power to the threatened country. 

Various forms of technical assist- 
ance to enable the victim state to de- 
velop its own resources more effective- 
ly might also be usefully considered. 
In cases where the pressure is clearly 
calculated to undermine the economic 
potential for defence of the state or 
states against which it is being exerted, 
consideration should be given to the 
necessity of strengthening this poten- 
tial, the Committee points out. 


ROLE OF AGENCIES The Committee also 
considered further the role, within a 
United Nations collective security sys- 
tem, which United Nations organs and 
specialized agencies might play in the 
implementation of collective measures. 
In its first report, the Committee de- 
scribed the general role of such organs 
and agencies without studying in detail 
the contribution which each might 
make within its constitutional author- 
ity. This year the Committee ex- 
panded on its earlier study and sum- 
marized its main findings as follows: 

The functional attributes and con- 
stitutional circumstances vary greatly 
from agency to agency, and none of 
them has been organized specifically 
with a view to the implementation of 
collective measures; 

The agencies can, within their fields 
of competence, play a useful and im- 
portant role in the application of col- 
lective measures. They have practical- 
ly all expressed readiness to co-op- 
erate with the United Nations, al- 
though their respective constitutional 
positions may place limitations on 
their action; 

Among the chief means by which 
most of the agencies might assist 
would be, on the one hand, positive 
measures of participation in programs 
of assistance, and, on the other, the 
more negative measures of withhold- 
ing benefits and services or suspending 
membership rights where constitution- 
ally possible; 

Each specialized agency must be re- 
garded as responsible for deciding the 
nature and extent of its participation 
in collective measures; 

Members of the United Nations 
which are also members of the agen- 
cies have an essential part to play in 
assuring ready co-operation and assist- 
ance on the part of those agencies in 
United Nations collective measures. 


MILITARY MEASURES 
The Committee feels that its study 
of the subject of maximizing contri- 
butions in support of collective mili- 
tary measures is of the greatest im- 
portance. 
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In its resolution of January 12, 
1952, the Assembly recognized “that 
United Nations collective action, to be 
most effective, should be as nearly 
universal as possible and that, in the 
event of need, states not Members of 
the United Nations should unite their 
strength with that of the United Na- 
tions to maintain international peace 
and security in accordance with the 
purposes and principles of the Char- 
ter.” In terms of practical application, 
the objective of the Committee this 
year, therefore, has been to devise 
methods and machinery by which this 
principle can be most effectively im- 
plemented. 

It concludes that it is essential, as a 
matter of principle and of practical 
necessity, that as many states as pos- 
sible support United Nations collec- 
tive measures by furnishing all pos- 
sible military, economic, and other 
forms of assistance; and whenever the 
Council or Assembly is considering 
measures to resist aggression, the ad- 
visability of establishing a negotiating 
committee to assist in implementing 
that principle should be given con- 
sideration. The basic purpose of such 
a committee, which would deal direct- 
ly with states, would be to obtain for 
the United Nations the forces, man- 
power, assistance, facilities, services, 
and funds required for effective mil- 
itary Operations. 


UNITED NATIONS VOLUNTEER RESERVE In 
its first report, the Committee consid- 
ered it desirable that an analysis be 
made of the possible advantages and 
disadvantages in the Secretary-Gener- 
al’s proposal that a “United Nations 
Legion” be established. The Secretary- 
General was accordingly invited to 
elaborate his proposals more fully be- 
fore the Committee. 

The Secretary-General stated at the 
outset that, in his opinion, the crea- 
tion of any supra-national, self-con- 
tained standing force, internationally 
recruited for a fixed period of full- 
time service and subject, not to the 
control of any national government, 
but to a self-contained United Nations 
command, was administratively, finan- 
cially, and militarily impractical at 
present, 

The Committee shares the view of 
the Secretary-General that further con- 
sideration of such a force to meet the 
needs of the United Nations could not 
now be usefully pursued. The Com- 
mittee also believes that inasmuch as 
the Secretary-General’s specific pro- 
posals do not advocate the organiza- 
tion of a “Legion” in the generally ac- 
cepted sense of that term, such 
nomenclature should be abandoned. 

The Secretary-General proposed 
establishment of an international or- 
ganizational framework through which, 
in his opinion, some states would be 
further enabled to contribute com- 
batant or ancillary units. In addition, 


under these proposals, in his estima- 
tion, at least 50,000 or 60,000 vol- 
unteers willing to serve the principles 
of the United Nations might well be- 
come available through a United Na- 
tions Volunteer Reserve. Such a re- 
serve would constitute additional sup- 
plementary strength to other forces 
provided to a United Nations Execu- 
tive Military Authority at the time 
such an Authority was appointed to 
resist aggression. 

Having recourse to a United Na- 
tions Volunteer Reserve, which would 
be trained in advance on a part-time 
voluntary basis, would, in the Secre- 
tary-General’s view, solve in large part 
the problem of the cost element as 
well as problems of morale associated 
with the existence of a standing force 
over long periods of inactivity. He 
believed that, as a first step, examina- 
tion from a technical point of view of 
the praticability and application of the 
principles contained in his proposals 
would be desirable, both in general 
terms and also, as necessary, on a 
state-by-state basis if their potential 
was to be thoroughly explored. 

These proposals of the Secretary- 
General were submitted to the Com- 
mittee in the form of tentative sugges- 
tions for its preliminary consideration. 
It was stressed that they were intended 
as an additional means of increasing 
the organizational readiness of the 
United Nations to meet aggression 
whenever it might occur, and, in the 
form presented, they had not been 
fully developed in their technical 
aspects. 

The Committee was able only to 
give preliminary consideration to the 
Secretary-General’s proposals and was 
not able to take any decision on the 
merits, either in terms of their political 
possibilities or of their military feasi- 
bility. It believes, however, that the 
proposals warrant further considera- 
tion by any continuing body which 
may be established by the Assembly, 
both as a comprehensive whole and 
in terms of their component parts. In 
such further consideration the views of 
interested states should be taken into 
account in order to ascertain the valid- 
ity of the proposals as a further pos- 
sible method of carrying forward the 
program of preparedness instituted by 
the “Uniting for Peace” resolution. 

In the meantime, however, without 
in any way prejudging the views of 
any such continuing body, each Mem- 
ber state might wish to consider 
whether, in its own case, certain fea- 
tures of the Secretary-General’s pro- 
posals would assist it in carrying out 
the recommendations contained in par- 
agraph 8 of that resolution—[to main- 
tain within its national armed forces 
elements that could promptly be made 
available as a United Nations unit or 
units]. 

PANEL OF MILITARY EXPERTS The “Unit- 
ing for Peace” resolution provides for 
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the appointment by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, with the approval of the Collec- 
tive Measures Committee, of a Panel 
of Military Experts whose members 
could be made available to Member 
states, on their request, to give tech- 
nical advice regarding the organiza- 
tion, training, and equipping of United 
Nations units. 

The services of the Panel have not 
yet been requested. In its report last 
year, the Committee outlined the na- 
ture and general functions of the 
Panel. It believes that, as the services 
of the Panel are requested and utilized, 
further guidance, based on practical 
experience, may be required from any 
continuing body. 


PREPARATORY ACTION Since collective 
security can be achieved only to the 
extent that members of the world com- 
munity are prepared to support and 
implement the developing system of 
the United Nations, the Committee 
considered it of primary importance 
to ascertain and encourage the steps 
being taken by states to carry out the 
recommendations made by the Assem- 
bly in the “Uniting for Peace” resolu- 
tion and in the resolution of January 
12, 1952. 

With’ these objectives in view, the 
Committee addressed communications 
to Member and non-Member states 
recalling the recommendations of the 
Assembly. The communication to 
Member states referred to the import- 
ance of maintaining forces for United 
Nations service, the preparatory action 
which could be taken by states to 
furnish assistance and facilities in sup- 
port of United Nations forces, and the 
legislative and administrative steps 
which might be taken by states to 
carry out collective measures promptly 
and effectively. 


The preparatory action to be taken 
by states in conformity with the As- 
sembly’s recommendation will natural- 
ly require considerable time, the Com- 
mittee says. It believes that it would 
be an important contribution to the 
task of co-ordinating collective action 
were states to keep the United Nations 
informed of the progress they are 
making, in conformity with their con- 
stitutional processes and their current 
legislation. In the Committee’s opin- 
ion, the Assembly should, by ap- 
propriate means, further encourage 
steps to carry out its recommendations 
to ensure that the United Nations will 
have the means at its disposal to main- 
tain international peace and security. 


One of the functions of any body 
which may be established by the Unit- 
ed Nations to continue the work of 
the Collective Measures Committee 
would be to continue the study of 
information furnished by states on 
their progress in preparing for partici- 
pation in United Nations collective 
action. With this objective in view, the 
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Committee says, the Council or As- 
sembly might, therefore, recommend 
to states that they send such informa- 
tion to the United Nations body. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


In its general conclusions, the Com- 
mittee recalls that the “Uniting for 
Peace” resolution and the January 12 
resolution were important steps not 
only in expressing the responsibilities 
of the Assembly, but also in develop- 
ing an awareness in Member govern- 
ments of their responsibility to partici- 
pate in collective action undertaken by 
the United Nations. 

“The implementation of these rec- 
ommendations should be sustained by 
further United Nations action,” the 
Committee adds. “It is the view of the 
Committee, therefore, that the work it 
started to strengthen the United Na- 
tions in the collective security field 
should be continued by an appropriate 
United Nations body.” 

For this purpose, the Collective 
Measures Committee itself might be 
continued, or a new body established, 
also composed of representatives of 
governments. The Committee did not 
consider the duration of the work of 
any such body. 

The purposes and objectives of that 
body would be to further the progres- 
sive development of the United Na- 
tions collective security system and 
thus encourage states to take ap- 
propriate action. To that end it 
should: (a) suggest to the Council and 
the Assembly specific ways and means 
of encouraging further preparatory 
action by states; (b) continue studies 
on the general subject of strengthen- 
ing the capability of the United Na- 
tions to maintain peace; and (c) re- 
port thereon to the Council and As- 
sembly. One of its functions would be 
to continue the study of information 
furnished by states on their progress 
in preparing for participation in Unit- 
ed Nations collective action. 

In addition to the subjects covered 
in the first and second reports of the 
Committee, it may well be, it contin- 
ues, that other related subjects will 
need to be examined by that body and 
reported on as part of the general pro- 
gram initiated under the “Uniting for 
Peace” resolution. Provision might be 
made for states suggesting such sub- 
jects but not represented on that body 
to participate in the discussion of their 
suggestions, 

“Contemporary events in the field 
of security might give impetus to fur- 
ther study of problems arising from 
such events,” it adds. Finally, the 
Committee itself had suggested in its 
second report topics on which further 
study would be useful. 

“Any reports of such a United Na- 
tions body, dealing both with the sta- 
tus of the preparatory action by states 


and with the studies undertaken,” the 
Committee concludes, “should be sub- 
mitted to the General Assembly as 
well as to the Security Council. Thus, 
these organs would be provided with 
progress reports on the ‘Uniting for 
Peace’ program which could be used 
as a basis for discussion and appropri- 
ate action in order to give such further 
impetus to the program as circum- 
stances dictate.” 

The terms of reference of the Unit- 
ed Nations body should include a di- 
rective to continue the work of the 
Collective Measures Committee in un- 
dertaking such studies as it may deem 
desirable and in examining informa- 
tion furnished by states on the prog- 
ress made by them concerning their 
preparations for participation in any 
United Nations collective action; and 
a directive to make such reports as it 
deems appropriate to the Security 
Council and the General Assembly. 





CHILDREN’S FUND AIDS 
INDIAN FAMINE VICTIMS 


Daily rations of rice supplied 
through the United Nations Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund have 
saved 15,000 Indian mothers and chil- 
dren from almost certain starvation in 
the traditionally fertile area in West 
Bengal, known as the Sunderbands. 
The region was devastated by flood 
in 1950, by drought in 1951, and by 
inundation from the sea last spring. 
The UNICEF allocation, made in re- 
sponse to an urgent appeal from the 
Indian Ministry of Health, was for 
500 metric tons of rice, valued at 
$66,000. It is being distributed by the 
Indian Red Cross Society. The rice 
was donated to UNICEF by Thailand, 
which last year pledged 10,000 tons 
a year for three years. 





FILM STRIP TELLS OF FIGHT 
AGAINST CAUSES OF WAR 


A new film strip entitled “For Last- 
ing Peace” has been released by the 
United Nations Department of Public 
Information. In 35 pictures with cap- 
tions, it tells the story of the world- 
wide United Nations fight against 
ignorance, poverty, hunger, and dis- 
ease and shows how the United Na- 
tions and its specialized agencies are 
Striving to uproot these basic causes of 
war and to meet the basic needs of 
man. 

In the United States and Canada, 
this film strip is available through the 
Text-Film Department of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company of New 
York and Toronto. In other countries, 
distribution is being arranged through 
the various United Nations Informa- 
tion Centres. 
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UNICEF PROJECTS TO AID ASIA, 
AFRICA, LATIN AMERICA 


HE principal work of the Unitec 

Nations Children’s Emergency 
Fund in the coming months will be to 
help governments of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America to establish permanent 
child and maternal welfare centres in 
rural areas. A decision to this effect 
was taken by the UNICEF Executive 
Board during a five-day session which 
ended October 10, 1952. The 26- 
nation Board met under the Chair- 
manship of Mrs. Adelaide Sinclair, of 
Canada, for a periodic review of oper- 
ations and to decide how contributions 
received since the previous session in 
April will be used. 

Acting on the recommendation of 
the Executive Director, Mr. Maurice 
Pate, the Board set aside 75 per cent 
of the funds to be used in UNICEF 
programs for Jong-range projects, prin- 
cipally permanent welfare centres in 
under-developed regions, which the as- 
sisted countries could carry on them- 
selves after the initial period. Mr. Pate 
reported that $7,924,000 could now 
be disbursed for administrative and 
emergency purposes, as well ag for 
these long-range projects. This new 
emphasis is in contrast to decisions in 
the early days of UNICEF when four- 
fifths of the allocations went to short- 
term emergency programs in Europe 
such as child feeding. The Board also 
approved a target budget of $20,000,- 
000 for 1953, almost wholly to aid 
under-developed countries. Under this 
Asia would receive $5,630,000, Latin 
America $2,460,000, Africa $1,860,- 
000, the Eastern Mediterranean $1,- 
850,000, and Europe $600,000, the 
balance going to emergency, adminis- 
trative, shipping and other expenses. 
Countries receiving assistance will con- 
tribute in local currencies and services 
at least an amount equal to the UNICEF 
contributions, 


TWO PROBLEMS When the Executive 
Board opened its session on October 
6, Mr. Pate reported a “greatly deep- 
ened interest” among governments in 
improving facilities for child and ma- 
ternal welfare in rural areas. Govern- 
ments requested UNICEF assistance es- 
sentially to meet two problems, the 
lack of supplies and the inadequacy of 
trained personnel. For example, only 
untrained midwives are available to 
assist in childbirth in the rural areas 
of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 

Under programs approved by the 
Executive Board, UNICEF will aid gov- 
ernments in the training of nurses and 
midwives. In just a few months these 
can put their new knowledge to use in 
the rural areas. It was reported that 
440 nurses, 570 midwives, and 70 gen- 
eral health assistants were enrolled at 
UNICEF training centres in Asia at the 
mid-year, twenty-five per cent above 
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the number at the beginning of the 
year. 


WELFARE CENTRES UNICEE assisted 
1,380 welfare centres, the Executive 
Director reported, 500 more than at 
the beginning of 1952. The supplies 
made available consisted of such 
simple materials as scales, thermome- 
ters, needles and syringes, vaccines, 
soap and disinfectants, midwives’ kits. 
These centres served communities and 
also were used to train personnel. 
UNICEF had earlier made available to 
European countries such supplies as 
X-ray and orthopedic equipment, in- 
cubators for premature infants. In all, 
forty countries and territories had re- 
ceived UNICEF supplies. 


The representatives of Ceylon, 
France, Indonesia, Israel, the United 
States, and the United Kingdom com- 
mended the Executive Director for 
these UNICEF activities. Ihe represen- 
tative of Ceylon referred to the lack 
of health and welfare personnel as the 
“chief stumbling block to progress in 
the public health field in under-devel- 
oped areas.” He added that although 
UNICEF Operations were praiseworthy 
they seemed hardly adequate. He 
hoped they would be extended in the 
near future. 


FIGHT AGAINST DISEASE Mr. Pate re- 
ported also on the UNICEF campaigns 
against such diseases as malaria, tuber- 
culosis, and yaws, to which children 
are particularly susceptible. Since gov- 
ernments lacked foreign exchange with 
which to purchase DDT, vaccines, and 
penicillin, UNICEF made these avail- 
able. The World Health Organization, 
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UNICEF ASSISTANCE first went to the continent of Africa for mass BCG vaccination campaign 


against tuberculosis in North Africa, This youngster carrying his health card was one of the 

many tested in the program which was carried out by the International Tuberculosis Campaign 

under the joint enterprise of the Scandinavian relief societies, the World Health Organization 
and UNICEF, and which is now being continued by the countries themselves. 
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and in some instances the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, joined with 
UNICEF in fighting disease and malnu- 
trition; the local governments provided 
local personnel and facilities. 

The Executive Board was given an 
account of how the campaigns against 
malaria were being won in areas as 
widespread as the Terai in India, 
Managua in Nicaragua, and Afghan- 
istan. UNICEF had shipped 4,500,000 
pounds of ppt along with sprayers and 
other equipment; nearly 20,000,000 
people had been protected. In Central 
America alone, 1,500,000 were pro- 
tected and 1,035,493 houses were 
treated at the cost of about 60 cents 
per person per year, With the cam- 
paign in Central America under way 
only since the spring in 1950, infant 
infection is down to zero in most ma- 
larious districts of Costa Rica. Pilot 
WHO-UNICEF demonstrations in India 
between 1949 and 10951 gave hope 
that malaria might be eliminated as a 
major public health problem in India 
and Thailand within ten years. The 
representative of Australia, Mr. Keith 
G. Brennan, observed that this was 
“one of the most heartening pieces of 
news ever heard by the Board.” 

A detailed report by WHO showed 
the consequences of the health projects 
for the economy of the countries. For 
example, the fertile Terai area in India 
had been left uncultivated because of 
the high incidence of. malaria, with an 
infant mortality rate at 400 per thou- 
sand. As a consequence of DDT spray- 
ings, malaria “has been definitely stop- 
ped” in this region. Accordingly, food 
production has risen from 55,000 tons 
to 73,500 tons in 1951. 

Activities by UNICEF in these dis- 
tant regions, the representative of 
India, Mr. Balchandra Rajan, remark- 
ed with regard to the campaigns in 
Afghanistan, “was bringing home to 
the peoples the reality of the United 
Nations as a constructive force in 
everyday affairs.” 


VACCINATION PROGRAMS On hearing a 
report that 40 million persons had 
been examined for tuberculosis and 
17,500,000 vaccinated under a BCG 
vaccination program in which UNICEF 
participated, Dr. Louis Bugnard, of 
France, commented that this was “a 
glorious page in UNICEF’s history.” 

The campaign against yaws, a crip- 
pling disease which eats away the 
features of children, deforms their feet 
and legs, was being waged in Indo- 
nesia, Thailand, the Philippines, and 
Haiti. One injection of penicillin at a 
cost of ten to twenty cents brings re- 
lief to a yaws victim. With UNICEF 
assistance, 730,000 have been treated 
and 5,550,000 examined. 

The Executive Director also report- 
ed that UNICEF is providing equipment 
to develop local vaccine sources in 
India, Ecuador, Mexico, Uruguay, and 
Egypt, and for the production of 
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ppt in Ceylon, India, Pakistan, and 
Egypt. It is equipping plants for 
muk pasteurization or milk drying in 
Australia, Czechoslovakia, Finland, 
France, Greece, Italy, Malta, Poland, 
Yugoslavia, Israel, Iran, Brazil, Chile, 
Ecuador, and Nicaragua. UNICEF is 
exploring with FAO the possibilities of 
developing milk substitutes from pro- 
tein rich foods such as soy bean for 
use in areas where milk is not a tra- 
ditional food. 


FINANCES ‘Jhe Executive Board de- 
voted considerable time to the state of 
UNICEF finances. Although eleven gov- 
ernments had made available an addi- 
tional $7,618,014 since April 1952, the 
resources of UNICEF would fall 40 per 
cent short of the $20,000,000 goal set 
by the Board. The new contributions 
came from Bolivia, Brunei, Canada, 
Denmark, Luxembourg, New Zealand, 
Norway, Pakistan, Sweden, the United 
States and Yugoslavia. The United 
States Congress had authorized a con- 
tribution of $16,481,000 and had ap- 
propriated $6,666,667. Private sources 
in several countries contributed $41,- 
870. Brunei, a dependency of the 
United Kingdom, contributed for the 
first time, bringing the total number of 
contributors to 59, As of August 1952, 
governments had given $118,000,000. 

The representatives of Brazil, Yugo- 
slavia, the Philippines, Iraq, Uruguay, 
India, and Ceylon expressed concern 
with the failure of contributions to 
reach the goal set by the Board. Mr. 
Paonan Cheng, of China, suggested 
that the Fund lower its sights and, if 
necessary, curtail programs. The rep- 
resentatives of India and Ceylon dis- 
agreed. Mr. Rajan, of India, said that 
the target budget was, in the last re- 


sort, only a statement of the bene- 
ficiary countries’ capacity to absorb 
UNICEF aid. The target budget was 
therefore a challenge to the world 
community, whose task it must be to 
find the neceessary financial resources 
to meet it. —IUhe amount involved was 
very modest in comparison with the 
total expenditure on armaments in 
the world, and he hoped that the na- 
tions would find the financial resources 
to enable UNICEF to continue its work. 
Mr. S. G. Pereis, of Ceylon, said that 
“the budget of $20,000, 000 was emi- 
nently reasonable and possible, having 
regard to world potentialities.’ 

Mr. Pate commented on these re- 
marks, saying that there was “no cause 
for pessimism.” He said that he “per- 
sonally was convinced that it should 
be eminently possible to raise the tar- 
get budget of $20,000,000.” In the 
course of the session he reported that 
Germany had informed him of its in- 
tention to contribute $120,000, the 
Japanese Cabinet would recommend to 
the Parliament that it contribute $100,- 
000, and that Ireland had indicated 
for the first time that it would make a 

contribution. Mr. Robert Fenaux, ot 
Belgium, informed the Board that his 
government would make an important 
contribution, and Dr, Louis Bugnard 
announced that his government will 
contribute $500,000. 


RECOMMENDATION This debate on the 
Fund’s finances culminated in two de- 
cisions. The Program Committee rec- 
ommended and the Board approved 
another target budget of $20,000,000. 
It then took steps to improve the 
chances of reaching the goal by in- 
cluding in its report the statement that 
the Board “considers that governments 





THE FRENCH TEAM International Tuberculosis Campaign returning to their station on horseback 
and by station wagon after completing BCG vaccinations in Guetoufta, Tunisia. The problem of 
reaching a scattered population is one that will be faced again in Equatorial Africa. 
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should share with the Administration 
responsibility for fund raising; and ex- 
presses the opinion that this responsi- 
bility might best be undertaken 
through the General Assembly’s Nego- 
tiating Committee for Extrabudgetary 
Funds.” 

Furthermore, the UNICEF Sub-com- 
mittee for Fund Raising encouraged 
the establishment of UNICEF national 
committees to gain public support, It 
also suggested that prominent persons 
be called upon to carry on the sort of 
campaigns that Paul-Henri Spaak, of 
Belgium, did when he recently visit- 
ed Denmark, France, Ireland, and 
Sweden, and spoke to government offi- 
cials and public audiences about the 
Fund. 


CONCERTED PROGRAMS In the course of 
the session the representatives of 
France, Australia, Ceylon, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States com- 
mended UNICEF for the degree of co- 
Operation it had achieved with other 
specialized agencies,.notably WHO and 
FAO, and the Technical Assistance Ad- 
ministration of the United Nations. 
Dr. Martha Eliot, of the United States, 
said that the way United Nations 
bodies co-operated showed what the 
United Nations could do by concerted 
action. Mr. Norris E. Dodd, Director- 
General of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, and Dr. Brock Chisholm 
of the World Health Organization both 
applauded the work of UNICEF and ex- 
pressed gratification with the co-oper- 


AUSTRALIA AND BELGIUM 
GIVE TO REFUGEE FUND 


Australia has announced that it will 
contribute 25,000 Australian pounds 
and Belgium that it will contribute 
$40,000 to an emergency fund for as- 
sisting needy refugees. The announce- 
ments were made at the Geneva meet- 
ings of the Advisory Committee to the 
United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees, Dr. G. J. van Heuven 
Goedhart. The amounts pledged by 
Australia and Belgium bring the total 
raised for needy refugees to nearly 
$800,000 of the $3,000,000 goal. The 
delegate of France in the Advisory 
Committee also promised his country’s 
support of the fund. 





TOGOLAND PARTY’S 
REQUEST 


In a cable to the Secretary-General 
on October 15, the Togoland Congress 
asked to make a statement to the As- 
sembly’s Fourth Committe, “in view 
of the serious nature of affairs” in 
the Trust Territory. The Visiting Mis- 
sion to West Africa is due to report 
shortly to the Assembly on the Ewe 
and Togoland unification problem. 
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ative undertakings in which their or- 
ganizations had participated. 

At one point, Miss Julia Henderson, 
Director of the United Nations Divi- 
sion of Social Welfare, reported on 
the concerted program of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies 
affecting child welfare. The Social 
Commission of the Economic and So- 
cial Council had paid tribute to the 
work of UNICEF in its report to the 
Council, and had in a unanimous reso- 
lution endorsed the work of the Fund 
as an outstanding example of interna- 
tional collaboration. Since the General 
Assembly will again consider the fu- 
ture of UNICEF in 1953, she told the 
Board, the Social Commission would 
frame recommendations on the matter. 
Mr. Awni Khalidy, of Iraq, said that 
it “was unthinkable that UNICEF should 
be discontinued, in view of the needs 
of mothers and children in under- 
developed areas.” Mr. Garcia, of the 
Philippines, said, “no effort should be 
spared” to gain full support for UNICEF 
activities. 


OTHER DECISIONS The Board took sev- 
eral additional decisions. At the out- 
set, it adjourned discussion during the 
session of a proposal by Mr. Sergei 
Rassadin, of the U.S.S.R., that repre- 
sentatives of the Chinese Nationalist 
Government be excluded from mem- 
bership on the Board and that a repre- 
sentative of the Central People’s Gov- 
ernment of China be invited. 


Other decisions taken were of an 
operational character. The Board de- 
cided not to alter at present the ar- 
rangement under which UNICEF’s re- 
gional office for Europe, the Eastern 
Mediterranean, and Africa is located 
in Paris. The representatives of Iraq, 
Greece, the Philippines, and India had 
urged that the office be moved closer 
to the field of operations. It recom- 
mended that further study be made of 
the WHO proposals for UNICEF to en- 
gage in environmental sanitation proj- 
ects, such as improvement of water 
supplies and sewage disposal facilities, 
as an aid to child health. 

On October 13, the Executive Board 
for 1953 met for a brief session. Nine 
new members had been appointed by 
the Economic and Social Council in 
accordance with the instructions of the 
General Assembly that this take place 
each year. The Board elected Mr. 
Auguste R. Lindt, of Switzerland, its 
Chairman for 1953, and Mr. Keith 
Brennan, of Australia, as the head of 
its Program Committee. The members 
of the Board for 1953 are as follows: 
Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
Byelorussian S.S.R., Canada, China, 
Czechoslovakia, Ecuador, France, 
Greece, India, Iraq, Israel, Italy, Nor- 
way, Pakistan, Peru, Philippines, Swit- 
zerland, Thailand, Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, United Kingdom, 
United States of America, Uruguay, 
and Yugoslavia. 


UNIFORM LICENSING CODE 
FOR MOTOR DRIVERS 


‘The Committee of Experts on Li- 
censing of Motor Vehicle Drivers, 
which had been meeting at Head- 
quarters since September 29, ad- 
journed on October 24 after fulfilling 
its basic task, the preparation of uni- 
form minimum regulations for the li- 
censing of motor vehicle drivers. 


The Committee’s report to the sixth 
session of the Transport and Commu- 
nications Commission recommends 
the essential elements of a uniform 
system of licensing motor vehicle 
drivers, including the age limits for 
drivers of vehicles in various cate- 
gories, the determination of compe- 
tence to drive, both as regards physi- 
cal and mental fitness and as regards 
driving ability, and finally, the admin- 
istrative control of drivers. The regu- 
lations recommended, the Committee 
had advised the Transport and Com- 
munications Commission, should be 
considered by governments in con- 
nection with domestic regulations. The 
Committee felt strongly that imple- 
mentation of the provisions of the 
Convention on Road Traffic, author- 
izing reciprocal recognition of do- 
mestic driving permits among con- 
tracting states in international traffic, 
would be facilitated if the countries 
make use of the minimum uniform 
regulations. 


Members of the Committee were: 
Rudolph F. King, (United States); 
S. Majidulla, (Pakistan); Jacques 
Michel, (French West Africa); Ibra- 
him Rachid, (Egypt); José Domingo 
Rucci, (Argentina); and J. R. Willis, 
(England). 





ECUADOR’S REPRESENTATIVE 
PRESENTS CREDENTIALS 


HE new permanent representative 

of Ecuador to the United Nations, 
Ambassador José Vicente Trujillo, on 
October 27 presented his credentials 
to Secretary-General Trygve Lie. Am- 
bassador Trujillo also heads the Dele- 
gation of Ecuador to the Assembly’s 
seventh session. 


Ambassador Trujillo, a former 
member of the Ecuadorean Parlia- 
ment, was professor of international 
law at the University of Guayaquil. 
He served as his country’s Minister of 
Foreign Affairs from 1945 to 1947. 
He headed Ecuador’s delegation to the 
Inter-American Conference for Peace 
and Security at Rio de Janeiro in 
1947. In 1949 he was a member of the 
Ecuadorean Delegation to the Assem- 
bly’s fourth session. 
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HE Food and Agriculture Organi- 

zation continues to have fair suc- 
cess in its recruitment, not only of per- 
sons tor regular work, but also of tech- 
nical assistance experts. Governments, 
in the main, have been very co-opera- 
tive in releasing experts, many of 
whom could ill be spared, Each month 
brings improvement in the techniques 
tor briefing these experts and for estab- 
lishing contacts with government ofti- 
cials in the recipient countries. 

The figures, as of August 1, show 
the continued growth and present size 
of the technical assistance program. 
There are a total of 281 approved 
posts at headquarters and at the re- 
gional offices. A glance at the roster 
of experts and training centre instruc- 
tors in the field as of that date shows 
a total of 357 appointed and in pro- 
cess, with 218 vacancies to be filled 
under signed agreements. The figure 
357 is distributed among the technical 
divisions as follows: Agriculture 
229; Economics—39; Fisheries—26; 
Forestry——52; and Nutrition—11. And 
already 204 assignments have been 
completed. ‘turning to the fellowship 
program, a comparable expansion can 
be seen: 36 completed; 151 studying 
or with appointment in process; 266 











vacancies. An analysis of the 151 
shows the following distribution: 
Agriculture 96; Economics — 10; 


Fisheries—1; Forestry—30; and Nutri- 
tion—1 4. 


TRAINING CENTRE ON CO-OPERATIVES The 
development of agricultural co-opera- 
tive movements in the states of the 
Near East (with the exception of 
Egypt) is still in its infancy. But the 
governments of the region are taking 
an active interest in co-operation and 
some have already passed co-operative 
laws, although their efforts are handi- 
capped by a lack of trained co-opera- 
tive personnel. The need for trained 
staff was realized at the regional meet- 
ing held at Bloudane, Syria, in August- 
September 1951, and a recommenda- 
tion was made that FAO should set up, 
under the Expanded Technical Assist- 
ance Program, a training centre on co- 
operatives for the benefit of Near East 
governments, 

A three-months course of training 
now is under way in Nicosia, Cyprus, 
jointly sponsored by FAO and the In- 
ternational Labor Organization. The 
course includes lectures on co-opera- 
tive principles, law, by-laws, account- 
ing, audit and supervision, and prac- 
tical field work through visits to co- 
operative societies of various types. 
The choice of Cyprus is particularly 
appropriate, since a widespread and 
successful co-operative movement has 
developed there over the past fifteen 
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years. The movement includes almost 
every type of co-operative society 
which can benefit the farmer. 

Eighteen trainees are attending the 
course from Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, Jor- 
dan and Sudan. The United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency has also seni 
a student. 

After training, the field organizers 
will go back to their countries with 
sufficient knowledge of the principles 
and practices of co-operation to enable 
them to put across the co-operative 
idea to farmers and help in establish- 
ing the societies most suited to their 
countries’ needs. Some will be working 
with experts provided by FAO who are 
advising Near East governments on the 
establishment of co-operatives. Trained 
staff is the first prerequisite to co- 
operative development in under-de- 
veloped countries and it is hoped that 
such training centres will be organized 
not only in the Near East but in other 
parts of the world. 


PULP AND PAPER Three important de- 
velopments have taken place recently: 
(1) As an initial step in carrying out 
the instructions of the FAO Conference 
and related resolutions of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, the Economic 
and Social Council, and the United 
Nations General Assembly to help 
governments meet the growing need 
for newsprint and printing paper, the 
Forestry Division is bringing together 
certain technical information basic to 
the expansion of pulp and paper pro- 
duction in various parts of the world. 
Two consultants have begun the prep- 
aration of working papers for the De- 
cember meeting of the pulp and paper 
experts of the Wood Chemistry Panel. 
These working documents, based upon 
replies from pulp and paper institutes 
in various parts of the world, will 
cover the standardization of testing 
methods of pulping qualities, and the 
recommended processes to be used for 
pulping all temperate and_ tropical 
wood species and non-wood raw mate- 
rials, with special emphasis on agri- 
cultural residues. 

(2) In response to requests by mem- 
ber governments, survey teams, con- 
sisting of a forester and a pulp and 
paper expert, have made or are mak- 
ing reconnaissance surveys in Cuba, 
Ecuador, Greece, Haiti, Mexico, Peru, 
Yugoslavia. Requests have also been 
received for such reconnaissance sur- 
veys from sixteen countries and these 
will be taken care of as soon as survey 
teams can be made available. In addi- 
tion, a joint Economic Commission for 
Latin America-FAO Pulo and Paper 
Study Group has made brief prelimi- 


nary surveys in Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Guianas, and Paraguay. 

(3) A “Progress Report on the Pulp 
and Paper Situation” has been drafted 
for submission to the interested United 
Nations agencies, outlining the demand 
and prospective supplies of newsprint 
and pulp, the quest for raw materials, 
the planting of fast-growing species, 
the use of agricultural residues, bam- 
boo, tropical hardwoods, with a sum- 
mary of raw material prospects and 
recent technical advances. Information 
is also given as to local surveys, the 
sifting of new technical knowledge, the 
next steps to be taken by international 
agencies and by governments, as well 
as a summary of current programs for 
expanding pulp and paper capacity, ar- 
ranged by countries. 


MECHANICAL LOGGING A Mechanical 
Logging ‘I raining Centre in the Philip- 
pines began on October |, with the 
participation of 38 men from the ftol- 
lowing countries: Burma, Cambodia, 
China, Indonesia, Laos, Malaya, North 
Borneo, Philippines, Thailand, Viet- 
nam. Ihe Philippines was selected for 
this training centre because of its out- 
standing progress in mechanical logg- 
ing in tropical forest conditions. The 
program includes lectures at the uni- 
versity, with most of the time spent in 
the field on the planning and layout of 
logging operations; use of power saws 
for felling; methods of extraction, load- 
ing, and transporting logs; operation 
and maintenance of equipment; loca- 
tion and surveying of extraction lines; 
road and railroad construction, The 
training period is six months. 
STANDARDIZATION OF INFORMATION A 
European meeting on the standardiza- 
tion of agricultural research informa- 
tion, held in Rome during September, 
was attended by representatives from 
sixteen European member countries 
and one observer from the European 
Confederation of Agriculture (C.E.A.). 
The meeting reviewed methods used 
in various countries in Europe for rec- 
ording information on agricultural re- 
search in progress and a provisional 
basis was established for collecting and 
classifying information. 
LIVE STOCK PRODUCTION Plans are well 
under way for the second Inter-Ameri- 
can Meeting on Livestock Production 
to be held in or near Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
from December 8 to 19. Following the 
pattern of the first meeting held in 
October 1950, at the Inter-American 
Institute of Agricultural Sciences, Tur- 
rialba, Costa Rica, this meeting will 
cover all phases of animal production. 
Inquiries regarding the meeting may 
be directed to Dr. S. H. Work, Agri- 
cultural Officer in FAO’s North Ameri- 
can Regional Office, 1325 C Street, 
Southwest, Washington 25, D.C., and 
Dr. Joao Soares Veiga, Director da 
Faculdade de Medicina Veterinaria, 
Universidade de Sao Paulo, Pires de 
Mota, 159, Sao Paulo, Brasil. 
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ASSEMBLY’S GENERAL 


DEBATE 
(Continued from page 382) 

the North Atlantic Pact, would be 
based on the principle of equality in 
their relations — an agreement to 
strengthen the struggle against aggres- 
sion, no matter what form such ag- 
gression or threats to the peace might 
take. 

The Soviet Union persevered in its 
struggle for the peace pact at the fifth 
and sixth sessions while at the same 
time the North Atlantic bloc was 
intensifying its effort in the direction 
of a new world war. Such a pact 
could not fail to thwart the bellicose 
plans of the aggressive circles of the 
United States, the United Kingdom, 
and a number of other countries or to 
put an end to the efforts to unleash 
a new world war. The Soviet Union 
deems it its duty at this session again 
to urge such a pact. It supports the 
Polish proposal for the conclusion of 
a peace pact, for the reduction of 
armaments by the great powers by 
one-third, and for the removal of the 
threat of a new world war. 

The Soviet Union, by its deeds, has 
displayed its peace-loving nature and 
its readiness to settle unsettled inter- 
national questions by peaceful means. 
But nobody should abuse the peace- 
loving nature of the Soviet people. No- 
body should fail to heed the lessons 
of the history of Russia and the So- 
viet State, which has_ repeatedly 
emerged victorious from the ordeal of 
wars imposed on it by aggressors. 

Mr. Unden, the Foreign Minister 
of Sweden, referred, in his statement, 
to a number of problems with respect 
to the open seas, territorial waters, 
arbitration, and defence zones. As 
far as the Swedish airplane is con- 
cerned, the published Soviet notes of 
June 16 make it clear that the Soviet 
airplanes chased away a Swedish 
Catalina plane which had violated the 
Soviet Union’s borders. 


FOR ENSURING PEACE Repeatedly at in- 
ternational conferences over three de- 
cades, beginning with 1922 and up to 
the present time, the Soviet Union 
has consistently called for the adop- 
tion of decisions which would ensure 
the effective reduction of armaments 
and armed forces, the removal of the 
threat of a new war, and the main- 
tenance of peace. In so doing, the 
Soviet Union based itself—and con- 
tinues to base itself—on the recogni- 
tion of the possibility of the co-exist- 
ence of the systems of communism 
and capitalism and on the possibility 
of co-operation between the Soviet 
Union and the countries of capitalism, 
including other countries that are pre- 
pared to be parties to such co-opera- 
tion. 

In the monopolistic, capitalistic 
countries, the ruling idea of foreign 
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policy is deterrent strength. The 
peaceful foreign policy of the Soviet 
Union is based on the peaceful, cre- 
ative labor of the Soviet people which 
is building a new society, and this 
policy is projected from the socialistic 
structure which is being built in the 
Soviet Union. 

The new five-year plan for the de- 
velopment of the Soviet Union repre- 
sents a grandiose program of peace- 
ful, economic, and cultural creation 
and construction. It will make for a 
new powerful growth of national 
economy and advancement to ensure 
the further growth and material wel- 
fare of the level of the Soviet people. 





It is designed to help the further 
extension of and to strengthen the 
economic co-operation between the 
Soviet Union and the people’s demo- 
cracies; and, likewise, to promote co- 
operation with peoples of all other 
countries which seek to develop trade 
with the Soviet Union on the basis of 
equal rights and mutual advantage. 
It serves to repudiate decisively the 
slanderous invention about the al- 
leged development of war industry in 
the Soviet Union, about an armaments 
race, and about some sort of bellicose 
plans in the Soviet Union. It is in- 
cumbent on the Assembly to adopt 
the Polish proposals. 





Paraguay 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT—A “POSITIVE CONTRIBUTION” 


ORE than two years of armed 

conflict in Korea, said Mr. 
Ocampos, belied the hope that the 
powers which had 
joined forces 
against the Axis 
would help create 
a secure world. The 
Assembly — should 
refer again and 
again to the simple 
and terrible fact 
that the war in 
Korea still con- 
tinues; it should 
ponder the chal- 
lenge to the con- 
science of civilization and to 





the 
principles embodied by the Charter 
that that fact represents. 


COLLECTIVE ACTION The United Na- 
tions had done its best to fulfil its 
responsibilities in the emergency. Ag- 
gression had been condemned and, 
although one permanent member of 
the Security Council did not agree 
with the others, yet the machinery of 
collective action was started to repel 
attack and to establish peace and se- 
curity. The overwhelming majority 
of nations, great and small, gave moral 
and material help. 

The goal of this effort had not been 
achieved but results, both practical 
and transcendental, have been attained. 
The system of collective security had 
undergone its baptism of fire, and the 
world now knew how to react should 
analogous circumstances arise. 

When on June 23, 1951, the per- 
manent representative of the U.S.S.R. 
had spoken in New York, millions 
thought an armistice would be signed 
in Korea. But the Pan Mun Jom ne- 
gotiations had been prolonged for 
over a year. 

On the obstacle of repatriation of 
prisoners of war, Paraguay thought 
a compromise formula could still be 


— BERNARDO OCAMPOS 
Minister for External Relations of 
Paraguay and Chairman of the 
Paraguayan Delegation 


reached, a solution which would take 
into account the legal, human, and 
moral aspects. The will of prisoners 
who have decided to resist repatria- 
tion must be recognized. If this prin- 
ciple is accepted, the last obstacle 
would be removed and an honorable 
armistice achieved. This would lead 
to rapid relaxation of international 
tension and to a much more favorable 
atmosphere for world progress and 
the solution of grave economic and 
social problems. 

The threat of the veto in cases of 
aggression and the lack of that agree- 
ment amongst the permanent members 
of the Security Council which would 
have permitted the drawing up of the 
special treaties referred to in Article 
43 of the Charter, were at the basis 
of the “Uniting for Peace” resolution 
which ‘increased the powers of the 
Assembly in cases—and only in such 
cases — where the Security Council 
was paralyzed by the veto and unable 
to carry out its primary responsibility. 

It was to be hoped that the danger 
of the veto in connection with acts of 
aggression would be obviated, and 
that at least a minimum understand- 
ing would be arrived at among the 
permanent members of the Security 
Council, so that the treaties to imple- 
ment the system of collective security 
provided for in the Charter might be 
negotiated. 

Until these two prerequisites were 
fulfilled, the Assembly had the right 
to consider that the primary responsi- 
bility of the Security Council did not 
mean exclusive responsibility, and that 
the Assembly must ‘step into the 
breach to save the world from inter- 
national anarchy or a third world 
conflagration. 

It was regrettable, too, that the 
Disarmament Commission had not 
been able to reduce the continuing 
differences. 
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BURDEN OF REARMAMENT Rearmament 
imposed a very heavy burden not only 
on the great powers but on all nations. 
That burden was made more acute by 
the disequilibrium of international fi- 
nance and commerce. Paraguay was 
concerned that the great powers should 
agree on a general outline for balanced 
reduction of armaments, and still be- 
lieved that last year’s Assembly resolu- 
tion laid groundwork for progress. 

But an end to hostilities was an 
indispensable prerequisite to the suc- 
cess of the Commission. 


ADMISSION OF MEMBERS Paraguay de- 
plored the fact that a lack of basic 
understanding among the great powers, 
and a basic misunderstanding of the 
problem itself, had prevented the en- 
trance of countries as qualified as 
Italy. 

The United Nations must adhere 
firmly to the Charter principle that 
all peace-loving nations have the right 
to be admitted to Membership. The 
United Nations must become as uni- 
versal as possible. This would increase 
opportunities for international co- 
operation, and aid the cause of peace. 
Otherwise, the resentment of nations 
unjustly excluded would add to inter- 
national friction. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT Want, sick- 
ness, and ignorance still victimized 
great regions of the world. These 
scourges were as dangerous to the in- 
ternational order as armed aggression. 
They created in their victims a climate 
of social insecurity, political instabil- 
ity and unhappiness. In a world where 
the interdependence of peoples is con- 
stantly increasing, such a situation was 
in itself a threat to peace and to inter- 
national security. 

Paraguay entirely shared the point 
of view of the Secretary-General in 
the introduction to his report to the 
Assembly, that countries whose peo- 
ples enjoy a high standard of living 
must unite to promote the develop- 
ment of under-developed countries. 
An expanded international program of 
this character would be, not charity, 
but a fine investment in peace and 
stability. It would pay off in the 
growth of world production and trade. 
Paraguay was convinced that expan- 
sion of United Nations technical as- 
sistance would, by creating better eco- 
nomic opportunities in the world, 
make “one of the most positive of all 
contributions.” 

In spite of the unfavorable condi- 
tions brought about by rearmament, 
Mr. Ocampos concluded, the Assembly 
must go on along the lines already 
drawn with regard to economic de- 
velopment and technical assistance. 
The faith of people in the United Na- 
tions depended upon the understand- 
ing it shows of this complex problem. 
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Panama 


“THE DOOR MUST BE LEFT OPEN” 


ANAMA. greeted the General As- 

sembly with a message of friend- 
ship to the people and the govern- 
ments of the United 
Nations. It wished 
once again to state 
its faith in the work 
of the United Na- 
tions to consolidate 
universal peace. 

The people ‘of 
Panama know that 
the Assembly work- 
ed not only to avoid 
the dangers of a 
= conflict and threats 

to the peace, but 
also to advance measures for the re- 
habilitation of backward peoples in all 
important fields; measures which 
would lead them to a state of security 
and welfare. 

Among the potential causes of war 
is the social conflict through which 
humanity is now passing. Panama, as 
well as other countries of the Ameri- 
can continent, believes firmly in the 
work of the United Nations in this 
very important field. Latin Amer- 
ica is proud of the great attention 
it gives to this phase of United Nations 
work. It is young, and in many cases 
under-developed. It has technical, eco- 
nomic and social needs, and there are 
acute problems which must be solved 
if anxiety, uncertainty and dangerous 
agitation are to be abolished. 

Panama is also very concerned with 
the problem of the admission of new 





— JOSE RAMON GUIZADO 
Minister for External Relations of 
Panama and Chairman of the 
Panamanian Delegation 


Members. Various proposals have been 
considered at previous Assembly ses- 
sions, but Panama believes that insuf- 
ficient attention has been paid to the 
fact that it is the United Nations which 
will benefit from the admission of all 
countries that applied for membership. 
The door of the Organization “must be 
left open to any country that identified 
its ideals with those of the Charter and 
is ready and able to uphold the prin- 
ciples of the Charter.” The purpose 
of the United Nations is to unite the 
nations and the people of the world. 
It must be recognized that the uniting 
of the people and the reciprocal un- 
derstanding of the people and of gov- 
ernments would lessen the danger of 
war and create an atmosphere of 
mutual understanding. 

Panama will co-operate in the solu- 
tion of these problems. Now, as at pre- 
vious sessions, it felt convinced that this 
work must be carried to a successful 
conclusion. “We are united in a great 
cause,” said Mr. Guizado. “We are 
fighting for a high ideal in the attempt 
to maintain the principles which reg- 
ulate human relations: peace with free- 
dom. In this dramatic period in which 
the world is living, we know that our 
work is not in vain.” Panama hoped 
that this session of the General Assem- 
bly will be successful. The grave prob- 
lems that confronted the world today 
could be solved by frank and open co- 
operation among all people. This 
would contribute to a successful fight 
against aggression and to the mainte- 
nance of a durable peace. 





Peru 


“NO INITIATIVE FOR PEACE WILL FALL ON DEAF EARS” 


HE Assembly should make one 

further effort towards a successful 
solution in Korea, said Dr. Victor A. 
Belaunde, and _ if 
that effort fails, 
should define the 
situation, removing 
any ambiguity and 
leaving no pretext 
for deceitful prop- 
aganda. 

Only one issue 
blocks final agree- 
ment on an armis- 
tice —considerable 
numbers of prison- 
ers do not wish to 
return to their native countries. This 





— DR. VICTOR A. BELAUNDE 


Chairman of the Peruvian Delegation 


issue must be resolved with due re- 
spect for the human personality, for 
prisoners do not constitute a mass to 
be disposed of arbitrarily. Accordingly 
it is a problem not only for the mili- 
tary commands and the parties directly 
involved, but also for all humanity. 


MEXICAN PROPOSAL This had inspired 
Mexico to propose that countries will- 
ing to do so be permitted to receive 
prisoners who do not wish to return 
to their native countries. The United 
Nations might assume more direct re- 
sponsibility for these prisoners, since 
it embodies high moral authority 
throughout the world along with juri- 
dicial and political authority. The As- 
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sembly might appoint an international 
committee which included the parties 
directly concerned and other states as 
well. ‘This body might establish an 
appropriate zone for the prisoners in 
question under a statute based on the 
Charter and on the Declaration of 
Human Rights. 

Peru invites the representatives of 
the U.S.S.R. to consider proposals 
such as these in a generous spirit, for 
this would be effective proof of their 
peaceful intentions. 


ADMISSIONS The Assembly must once 
again concern itself with another mat- 
ter growing out of the arbitrary posi- 
tion taken by the Soviet Union, the 
admission of new Members. Although 
the International Court of Justice has 
clarified the criteria for Membership, 
and the Assembly has called upon the 
Security Council to apply these criteria 
in making its decision, the Soviet Un- 
ion invokes political reasons to pre- 
vent the admission of such states as 
Italy, Portugal, and Ireland. The 
Soviet Union has recognized them as 
peaceful states and has not formulated 
objections to their capacity or aptitude 
for fulfilling the obligations imposed 
by the Charter. 

This monstrous reasoning cannot be 
accepted. It involves a flagrant viola- 
tion of the Charter, a failure to recog- 
nize the advisory opinion of the Court, 
and a rebellion against the interpreta- 
tion of the Charter as drawn up by the 
Assembly and approved by an im- 
mense majority. 

The rule of unanimity accepted in 
San Francisco as a concession to save 
the Charter did not give the veto this 
character of privilege and absolute 
power. 

The Assembly has already taken 
steps in the “Uniting for Peace” reso- 
lution to forestall the possible use of 
the veto to paralyze the supreme func- 
tioning of the United Nations in the 
punishment of aggression. 

Accordingly, the Assembly has a 
perfect right to judge and to consider 
the actions of the Security Council in 
order to decide whether that body has 
or has not produced a majority for 
the necessary consent of the Organiza- 
tion to the admission of new Mem- 
bers. To renounce the rights of the 
Assembly in this matter would be an 
inconceivable abdication, a case of 
biclogical amputation contrary to na- 
ture, a recognition of juridical impo- 
tence which would run counter to the 
letter and spirit of the Charter and to 
the dictates of human conscience, 

Peru reserves the right to present in 
due course a proposal to resolve this 
serious problem which is compromis- 
ing United Nations effectiveness and 
prestige. 


UNANIMITY This prestige and the effec- 
tiveness of the United Nations de- 
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pends also upon the careful mainte- 
nance of unanimity. The tragedy ot 
Korea has, in compensation, broughi 
eloquent proof of the deep solidarity 
of mankind. We have been awakened 
to a consciousness that we live in a 
world in which good and evii cannot 
be limited to one area or one form 
alone. The nations of Western Europe, 
of Asia, of Africa, and of America 
must march together in agreement be- 
cause that is the basis of the existence 
of the United Nations and our very 
salvation, 

[he nations of Latin America are 
in an excellent situation, in matters 
affecting the relations between the 
Western powers and those countries 
which have progressed from colonial- 
ism to independence, to contribute to 
that unity. 

There are no abysmal divergencies 
or imponderable difficulties. We in 
Latin America can strengthen the link 
between the countries of Europe, for 
whose renaissance we hope, and the 
peoples of Asia and Africa who have 
followed us on the path of liberty. To 
these we say that they have in the 
United Nations a means of achieving 
their aspirations and a common under- 
standing with other countries. 

On the one hand there is the pov- 
erty in which the majority of the 
world is living, on the other the im- 
mense wealth destroyed in two world 
wars. How useless, said Mr. Belaunde, 
are the efforts of the scientists, who 
have taught us to control nature and 
have, besides, brought us new concep- 


tions of truth. How impotent the beau- 
tiful doctrines of the founders of reli- 
gion, who have preached fraternity 
among men. Yet We must ask wheth- 
er we may not hope for the progres- 
sive development of the world, for an 
understanding of the opinions of oth- 
ers, and for the conquering of the 
fantastic wish for Utopia. Can we not 
hope that this human fraternity which 
Was to allay the griefs and anxieties 
which today afflict the peoples of the 
world, will arise and that the thirst for 
domination, the lust for power, will be 
extinguished from the hearts of the 
leaders of certain states? 

[here are two favorable factors 
growing out of statements by the high- 
est personalities of the Soviet Union 
recently proclaiming the possibility of 
co-existence as between capitalism and 
communism. One is the realism of the 
leaders of the Soviet Union who are 
aware today of the alertness tor de- 
tence on the part of the opposing side 
and that a war would not be a tri- 
umphal march, but the beginning of 
universal destruction, Secondly, there 
has been a long tradition of Christian 
worship among the Russian people 
which cannot be wiped out. We hope 
that this basis of peace and fraternity 
will inspire many segments of the Rus- 
sian population and coincide with a 
more realistic policy by their leaders. 
In any case, Mr. Belatinde concluded, 
no sincere initiative to seek peace will 
fall on deaf ears as far as we are 
concerned. 





Australia 


“A PRINCIPLE AS VITAL AS FREEDOM” 


F the many important items on 

the agenda, that of war-torn 
and unhappy Korea transcends all 
others, declared R. 
G. Casey, of Aus- 
tralia. Men are 
fighting and dying 
while this Assem- 
bly is in session. 
But neither the 
Polish resolution on 
Korea nor the 
words of Mr. Vy- 
shinsky dealt with 
the vital issue 
which is prevent- 
ing a cease-fire: the 
forcible or non-forcible repatriation of 
prisoners of war. Korea is not a prob- 
lem which the General Assembly can 
deal with—and forget—by the adop- 
tion of a resolution. The machinery 
to stop the fighting in Korea has been 
in existence at Pan Mun Jom for fif- 
teen long months, If the communists 
sincerely wish peace, the door is open. 





— R. G. CASEY 
. Minister of State for 
External Affairs of Australia 


Having complete confidence in the 
present United Nations negotiators in 
Korea, Australia cannot agree to the 
suggestion of some that the armistice 
negotiations be taken out of their 
hands and dealt with in the Assembly, 
or in some other way. 


RETURN OF PRISONERS As shocked as 
any nation by the needless death and 
destruction, Australia will see this 
situation in Korea through to the end. 
It is not prepared to compel prisoners 
by force to return when they have a 
reasonable fear of danger to life or 
liberty. In the past, Soviet Union 
armies have gone much further than 
this principle. Thus, at Stalingrad on 
January 8, 1943, the U.S.S.R. guar- 
anteed, to all who surrendered, “re- 
turn after the war to Germany or to 
any country where the prisoner of war 
desires to go.” A similar offer, made 
later to German troops in the Buda- 
pest area, was officially described as 
“expressing the highest act of human- 
itarianisra.” 
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In adopting its stand on the return 
of prisoners, the United Nations is 
striving to uphold a principle as vital 
as freedom itself. The Communists 
have given no convincing reason for 
rejecting this principle, only a series 
of blunt and abusive refusals, 

The women and children of both 
North and South Korea are paying as 
much as anyone for this failure to 
reach agreement. If there is agreement 
to stop the fighting, the United Na- 
tions stands ready to furnish rehabil- 
itation and reconstruction services for 
all Korea civilians. No similar offer 
of rehabilitation and reconstruction 
has come from the Soviet Union or 
Communist China. 

What are we fighting for? The best 
answer is that given by Mr. Churchill 
to a similar question during the 1939- 
45 war, when he said: “If we stopped, 
you would find out.” The very fact 
that the United Nations intervened to 
repel aggression in Korea may well 
deter aggression elsewhere, maybe on 
an even more formidable scale. 

Australia, still hopeful of an arm- 
istice, will most carefully examine the 
question of Korea in the First Com- 
mittee, while preserving the principle 
of non-forcible repatriation of prison- 
ers of war. 


ADMISSION OF NEW MEMBERS As to the 
composition of the United Nations, 
some way should be found to break 
the deadlock preventing the admission 
of several countries for reasons not 
related to the Charter, Their exclusion 
curtails the activities and usefulness 
of the United Nations. Admitting more 
Members will give the Organization 
the widest possible representation. 


THE CHARTER It is essential, too, to re- 
member that the United Nations 
Charter must be considered as a 
whole, that its various provisions are 
inter-related, and that, in the words 
of the President, the United Nations 
is not a super-government. Hence 
Article 2, paragraph 7, which pro- 
hibits discussion on matters of do- 
mestic jurisdiction. 

The Charter objective of interna- 
tional welfare, for instance, is one of 
international co-operation toward an 
ideal. It is not an authorization for 
attacking individual states on subjects 
of domestic legislation, regardless of 
the merits of any particular situation. 
The suggestion that the United Na- 
tions can discuss anything within the 
scope of the Charter, notwithstanding 
Article 2(7), even though it is not 
competent to make recommendations 
thereon, is not in the best interests 
of the United Nations as “a co-op- 
erative instrument in_ international 
affairs.” 
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But the Assembly’s Fourth Com- 
mittee, in particular, has frequently 
sought to impose its will in contraven- 
tion of the Charter. There has been 
an underlying innuendo that countries 
responsible for dependent peoples and 
Trust Territories are bent upon main- 
taining the status quo for selfish ends. 
The fact is that they have been loyal- 
ly carrying out their Charter duties. 
Indeed, better conditions exist in cer- 
tain colonies or dependent territories 
than exist in the countries of some of 
the critics. 


PROOF OF GOOD FAITH The attacks on 
what is called “colonialism” spring 
from the concern of all Members for 
the rights of dependent peoples. But 
the fact that, in the past decade, 624 
million people have attained full na- 
tionhood and _ independence, that 
others are moving toward self-govern- 
ment, is surely poof of the good faith 
of colonial powers. 


The specious communist propa- 
ganda that the nations responsible for 
the non-self-governing peoples are in- 
terested solely in exploiting them is 
designed to help identify communism 
with nationalist aspirations. “But for 
these people, communism offers only 
the kiss of death, the mortgaging of 
freedom before freedom itself is at- 
tained.” 

Fortunately, the leaders of national- 
ist movements have been forewarned 
by the tragedies that befell the proud 
independence of Czechoslovakia, Po- 
and, Hungary, Bulgaria, Romania, and 
the Baltic States. While colonial pow- 
ers have since the war brought to 
nationhood an impressive number of 
countries, many of them represented 
here in the Assembly, the Soviet Union 
has destroyed the independence of no 
less than seven nations. 

There are, moreover, dangers in 
the premature granting of self-govern- 
ment. A people must, first, be ready 
to take effective defence measures and 
to direct their economic affairs, and 
leaders prepared for their responsibili- 
ties must emerge. Otherwise autonomy 
can lead to chaos and poverty, the 
breeding ground of communism. 

Australia, for its part, will carry 
out its obligations to the peoples of 
Papua and New Guinea in the letter 
and in the spirit as in the past. Since 
it accepted the Trusteeship Agreement 
for New Guinea, Australia’s grants 
to its dependent territories have each 
year been several times more than 
their revenues. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT Assistance to 
help the new autonomous nations 
raise their living standards should be 
given with no strings attached. No one 
will try to impose help where it is not 
wanted, though modern industrial and 


agricultural production techniques can 
do much to aid these countries. 

Communist propaganda, however, 
holds that technical assistance is just 
another form of colonialism. The fact, 
of course, is that economic develop- 
ment benefits not only the people di- 
rectly concerned but other nations 
too, for food and want are global, not 
merely regional or national problems. 

The U.S.S.R., with about 200 mil- 
lion people, has never offered techni- 
cal assistance to the rest of the world 
except recently, for obvious political 
purposes, in limited areas. It belongs 
to none of the economic and human- 
itarian agencies of the United Nations. 
It has made no contributions to the 
Children’s Fund or the International 
Refugee Organization. Australia, on 
the other hand, with 842 million peo- 
ple, has contributed or pledged no 
less than $180,000,000 under United 
Nations and other relief and assistance 
programs. 


WORLD FOOD SITUATION The world’s 
food situation is getting worse. Pro- 
duction has lagged behind population 
increase, and there is five per cent 
less food available per capita today 
than in 1939. Next to maintaining 
peace, mankind’s most urgent task is 
to increase the world’s food supply. 
The remedy must be applied in terms 
of individual countries and regions, 
and technical assistance and other 
ways to increase agricultural produc- 
tion should be given the highest 
priority. 

The export potentialities of the 
world’s major food-exporting areas 
(North America, Argentina, Australia 
and New Zealand) have, on the whole, 
declined over the past fifteen years. 
Adverse seasons in one or another 
of these areas could create a desperate 
situation. 

Australia’s efforts to produce more 
food are hampered by a shortage of 
capital— “the best fertilizer in the 
world”—and the present heavy burden 
of rearmament necessitated by the 
threat of communist aggression. 

Nevertheless, acting with Britain, 
Canada, and New Zealand through 
the Colombo Plan, Australia is doing 
all it can to help meet the food situa- 
tion on the Asian mainland, where the 
United States and the International 
Bank have also taken action. 

Mr. Vyshinsky, however, seemed to 
find some grim satisfaction in the 
existence of a world food shortage. 
Yet the Soviet Union which could, 
practically alone, help the situation, 
especially in South and South-East 
Asia, has done nothing. It is the de- 
mocracies who are assisting the coun- 
tries concerned with aid given freely 
to the limit of their abilities. One can 
only assume that the Soviet Union is 
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interested, not in solving these prob- 
lems, but in fomenting discontent aris- 
ing out of them. 


U.S.S.R. HATE CAMPAIGN As for the 
U.S.S.R.’s_ hate campaign and_ its 
charges of germ warfare, imperialism, 
and racial prejudice, the aim is clearly 
to drive a wedge between Great Brit- 
ain and the United States. But “Brit- 
ish-American co-operation is an anvil 
that has worn out many hammers. | 
have no doubt that it will stand up 
to a sickle as well.” 

In his address in the general debate, 
Mr. Vyshinsky, reiterating false and 
blatant propaganda, sought to show 
that all the United States wanted was 
war and a series of aggressive actions 
to encircle the Soviet Union, He even 
suggested that the recent ANZUS ar- 
rangements between the United States, 
Australia and New Zealand fitted into 
this pattern of aggressive alliances. He 
need have no fear that these Pacific 
security arrangements threaten the 
Soviet Union or that they are designed 
for anything other than our own self- 
defence. 

Certainly, the democracies have in 
recent years banded together in vari- 
ous parts of the world in their own de- 
fence. This the United Nations Charter 
sanctions. They have done so to make 
provision against the U.S.S.R.’s ag- 
gressive tactics. Despite its disarm- 
ament talk, there is nothing about 
the armed might of the Soviet Union 
to give any particular cause for con- 
fidence. “Our confidence stems from 
our growing strength. We are under 
threat—and we are taking adequate 
measures to protect ourselves.” 

An official Soviet Union publication 
has revealed, with alarming frankness, 
the motives behind the U.S.S.R.’s 
peace and disarmament campaigns. It 
describes the exploitation of the idea 
of disarmament and pacifist propa- 
ganda for one’s Own purposes as “one 
of the most favored forms of diplo- 
matic dissimulation of the true motives 
and plans of those governments which 
have been seized by such a sudden 
‘love of peace’.” 

Further, Mr. Vyshinsky’s bitterness 
toward the United States has made 
his protestations about the desirability 
and possibility of peaceful co-existence 
a mockery. 





GERM WARFARE CHARGES The U.S.S.R.'s 
“fantastic charges” about germ war- 
fare in Korea have, of course, been 
specifically denied time and time 
again. As we all know, the United 
States proposal for an impartial in- 
vestigation of these charges was re- 
fused. 

Further, as has been stated by Aus- 
tralia’s leading authority—who is also 
a world authority—on virus and com- 
municable diseases, any attempt to 
spread epidemics widely among enemy 
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personnel by dropping plague-infested 
fleas or typhus-infected lice is bound 
to be fruitless. 

“In areas where plague or typhus 
are already present, as in North Korea 
and Manchuria,” this authority states, 
“the occurrence of outbreaks will be 
determined by local conditions such 
as the degree of overcrowding, the 
presence of rats and immunity of the 
population. 

“The deliberate liberation, by any 
means, of the responsible germs could 
have no more than a trivial effect on 
the incidence of diseases. No signif- 
icant military effect could be expected. 
It is unthinkable than any responsible 
officer would have ordered such ac- 
tion.” 





Bolivia 





Obviously, there is no use appealing 
to the U.S.S.R. to desist from its 
campaign. For it has ignored the 
General Assembly’s resolutions, which 
the U.S.S.R. itself initiated, against 
war-mongering, war propaganda, and 
false and distorted reports. The al- 
legations of the U.S.S.R. Government, 
however, can and will be answered 
in strong terms, but without the vili- 
fication in which it indulges. But what 
a travesty some Members have made 
of the Charter objectives to develop 
friendly relations among nations, and 
to harmonize the actions of nations! 
If anything is going to produce a war 
in this world, declared Mr. Casey, it 
is the sowing of the seeds of hatred 
among peoples. 





THE LIBERATING MOVEMENT IN BOLIVIA... 


HE United Nations is fighting for 
its life as the supreme international 
organization for creating a construc- 
tive peace for all 
peoples. 
The great pow- 
ers have  tremen- 
dous power, but 
they carry a pro- 
portionate respon- 
sibility to establish 
a basis for a firm 
peace. 
Representatives 
of small countries 
like Bolivia realize 
that they can con- 
tribute little or nothing to eliminating 
the struggle among the great powers. 
Their duty is to co-operate positively 
in the United Nations efforts to 
achieve a peaceful and human co- 
existence amid profound political, so- 
cial, and economic transformations. 
No state, however small, can ignore 
the problems of a world approaching 
a climax. 

The United Nations is the most ap- 
propriate international body yet for 
studying and planning better econom- 
ic and social conditions for the under- 
developed countries. The conviction 
that it is necessary to promote the 
progress of those countries has become 
so strong in the Organization that 
there is no important discussion or 
resolution that does not take note of 
the dangers of the existence of eco- 
nomically exploited and_ politically 
subjugated peoples. 





RESOURCES OF BOLIVIA Bolivia can now 
implement the purposes and recom- 
mendations of the United Nations 
with respect to the under-developed 


— DR. HERNAN SILES ZUAZO 
Vice-President of Bolivia 


countries. It has tin, copper, manga- 
nese, aluminum, petroleum, and zinc, 
and other raw materials, in abundance, 
but only tin, for which Bolivia is the 
second largest producer, has been ex- 
tensively exploited. 

The conquerors of the territory 
which is now Bolivia caused an up- 
heaval in the agrarian economy of the 
Incas, changed it to a mining econo- 
my, and imposed a feudal agricultural 
system. During the colonial period, 
they extended their imperialism: the 
exploitation of the mines cost the lives 
of millions of Indians and served only 
the Spanish imperialist interests. 

In the twentieth century, the coun- 
tries which were developing industrial- 
ly needed tin, and for this they settled 
on the exploitation of the mines in 
Bolivia and established an empire. The 
tin magnates found allies in the big 
landholders, who exploited the Indian 
peasants, and in this manner a feudal 
clique was established, This clique had 
its puppets in parliament and in the 
diplomatic service, and, although the 
guise of independence was maintained, 
the country that was immensely rich 
in natural resources was, at the same 
time, incredibly poor. 

Bolivia’s birth rate is 45 per 1,000; 
its general mortality, 35 per 1,000; 
infant mortality, 500 per 1,000; nutri- 
tion, 1,612 calories per day per per- 
son; annual income, $73 (U.S.) per 
year; illiteracy, 80 per cent of the pop- 
ulation; working wage, 50 cents 
(U.S.) per day. 

At the other extreme, the personal 
fortune of the tin magnate, Simon I. 
Patino, was £500,000,000 (sterling). 
The Patino family during 1951 paid 
in income taxes, surtaxes, and excess 
profit taxes 53,217 units of Bolivian 
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currency or about $250 (U.S.). An- 
other tin magnate, Mauricio Hoschild, 
paid nothing at all. Carlos Victor 
Aramayo, owner of the newspaper 
“La Razon,” which cost approximate- 
ly $250,000, paid 186,971 bolivianos 
in 1951, equivalent to $900 (U.S.). 

This “barbaric situation” of eco- 
nomic privilege, based on the exploita- 
tion of 3,000,000 people by a small 
minority, lasted 50 years. Political 
power was one of the principal fac- 
tors which prevented the normal de- 
velopment of Bolivia. 


LIBERATION MOVEMENT As a reaction 
against this situation and in the de- 
fence of liberty and progress in Boliv- 
ia, a liberating movement developed 
fifteen years ago among the middle 
class and the working and peasant 
classes and came to power without the 
consent of the tin magnates. It was 
based on the reality of conditions in 
Bolivia and in Latin America. 

Those in the service of the feudal 
mining clique understood the danger 
and resorted to all methods to prevent 
the people from coming into power. 
Thus, particularly during the last six 
years, the rights of the people were 
ruthlessly trampled on and destroyed, 
and thousands of families of the mid- 
dle class and of workers and peasants 
suffered misery through labor black- 
lists and violence by a police regime. 
They were victims of.a collective mas- 
sacre. Basic human rights were ig- 
nored, and political atrocities pre- 
vailed. 

However, the march of colonial 
and semi-colonial people cannot be 
stopped. In Bolivia, after a bloody 
struggle, the peovle overcame the feu- 
dal system and then forgave the ene- 
mies of the past. There were no reori- 
sals and no destruction of property. It 
was a revolution without hatred. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE In the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram, under an agreement signed in 
October 1951—but going outside the 
framework of strict technical assist- 
ance—Bolivia was granted administra- 
tive technical assistance designed to 
re-establish order in its fiscal and pub- 
lic administration, It was pointed out 
in Bolivia that such a step involved a 
possible threat to its political sover- 
eignty, but the Bolivian people under- 
stood that the intervention was mate- 
rially advantageous to them. Never- 
theless, they felt that it did conflict 
with their traditional concepts, so the 
government is formulating observa- 
tions reflecting their collective feeling 
and will submit amendments. 

Today, beginning a new stage of its 
history, Bolivia hoves to receive all 
the possible benefits of technology. 
Bolivia’s potential riches should not 
be under-estimated in plans for the 
improvement of world production or 
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for the shifting of large numbers ot 
people who could be sheltered in its 
rich and extensive territory. 

Negative factors in the economic 
and social structure of Bolivia—its ge- 
ographical position, its limited popula- 
tion, and its isolation from the big 
commercial centres of the world— 
have considerably weakened it and 
have prevented its development. The 
studies which the United Nations had 
when approaching the problem of 
technical assistance for Bolivia had 
their value, but the report which was 
used as a basis for the agreements 
with Bolivia could not contain all the 
information which the circumstances 
demanded, because its sources were 
interested in maintaining the condi- 
tions of exploitation of the mining 
industry and of the Bolivian laborer. 
As this is not only the principal but 
the exclusive positive activity of the 
national economy, radical remedies 
should be sought, not appeasements 
which, in the long run, merely in- 
crease and complicate the administra- 
tive chaos. 

The report contained two main 
omissions. One was the absence of 
data on the form of the organization 
of the tin foundries in Bolivia, and 
the other the lack of substantial criti- 
cism on the conditions of the exploi- 
tation of the mining industry. Unfor- 
tunately, since these factors were not 
taken into account, a vacuum arose 
which is quite clear in the plans for 
technical assistance by the United 
Nations in Bolivia. It would be unjust, 
however, to attribute this vacuum to 
the technical mission, which acted at 
a particular moment when it was of 
especial interest to hide the truth and 
to put the technicians off the scent. 
Those technicians finally had to fol- 
low the point of view imposed by the 
mining cliques. 


INTERNATIONAL PROBLEM In these cir- 
cumstances, the Bolivian people wish 
to obtain the co-operation of the Unit- 
ed Nations. This Organization and its 
specialized agencies can do much to 
benefit their country and also to bene- 
fit all mankind. Bolivia’s extensive 
and rich territory is placed at the serv- 
ice of humanity; the problem of Boliv- 
ia’s development is not strictly a na- 
tional question, but a matter which af- 
fects the community of nations. 
Factors of an external nature have 
created the adverse conditions of Bo- 
livia’s life, and now that vigorous 
forces provose to recondition its eco- 
nomic structure, Bolivia asks through 
the General Assembly that it receive 
the support which its basic problems 
demand, so that once more the sacri- 
fices of its people will not be wasted. 
In accordance with the mining laws 
of Bolivia, the state’s right to expro- 
priate the concessions of those powers 
which have opposed the national in- 


terests need not be discussed. The de- 
cadent nature of those concessions is 
contrary to Bolivia’s concept of public 
utility. 

In accordance with the constitutions 
of Member states, the principle of po- 
litical independence is fully recognized 
and consecrated. Within its legal and 
democratic order, without which an 
international organization cannot ex- 
ist, there are economic forces which 
believe in the law of the strong alone. 
Relations between small producers 
and big buyers become increasingly 
difficult. There are associations of sell- 
ers and associations of buyers. Faced 
by such a situation, a country may 
easily suffer tremendous upheavals. 
Those countries whose economy de- 
pends on one or two basic materials 
are subject to a policy of extortion. 
This policy consists of fixing and regu- 
lating low prices when there is a scar- 
city in and a demand for specific prod- 
ucts and in opening up a free market 
when supply increases. Such a course 
has been followed with respect to cer- 
tain basic materials, and this threatens 
the integrity of under-developed coun- 
tries. This restrictive and extortionist 
policy destroys the reciprocity and sol- 
idarity which must exist in the eco- 
nomic relations of small, large, and 
great nations. 


NATIONALIZATION FIRST STEP These un- 
just conditions show the need for 
movements of national liberation. The 
liberating movement in Bolivia has 
taken the irrevocable decision of legal- 
ly nationalizing the large mines as a 
first step toward ensuring that the 
state controls the national economy. 
Bolivia’s methods for extracting the 
metal will serve to bolster its national 
economy, and its agrarian reform will 
improve the lot of the peasants. New 
industries which will exploit other min- 
erals, sources of power, and other nat- 
ural resources are being established. 
This will promote better conditions of 
life and will enable the people to en- 
joy the benefits of civilization. “Thus 
there will be progress in Bolivia, which 
will be a positive factor in the harmo- 
nious development with other coun- 
tries of America and of the world. In 
this manner, one of the purposes of 
the United Nations will be achieved. 

Bolivia appeals to the understand- 
ing of the tin-buying countries and for 
the solidarity of the countries which 
have problems similar to its own. If 
an international situation should de- 
velop in Bolivia as a result of the na- 
tionalization of the mines, the Bolivian 
delegation reserves the right to speak 
again in the debate. 

As for the general problem of a 
system of collective security, the real 
hurdle is the collapse of the relations 
between the great powers whose des- 
tiny involves the fate of the world. 
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The smaller nations, which have 
placed their hopes on the moral prin- 
ciples without which the spirit neces- 
sary to promote peace throughout the 
world cannot exist, place their hopes 


Uruguay 


for the establishment of-a firm peace 
in the United Nations. They feel that 
nioral and spiritual factors constitute 
the best guarantees for the progress of 
man as he fulfils his destiny. 


“THE CHOICE BETWEEN UTOPIA AND INFERNO” 


FTER reaffirming faith in the 

United Nations, Cesar Charlone 

of Uruguay emphasized that in a 

world of conflicts 

and tensions the 

United Nations has 

to point the way to 

peace and security. 

The organization 

came into being af- 

ter a phase of his- 

tory in which the 

freedoms of the 

people were tram- 

pled upon, sources 

of production de- 

stroyed, accumulat- 

ed riches systematically looted and the 

dignity of the human person had been 

outraged. In these circumstances, the 

United Nations must have the time to 
act. 

Humanity cannot be taken from 
chaos and violence to happiness with- 
out the transition period through 
which we are now living. In this per- 
spective, the United Nations should 
be judged more by the things it avoids 
than by what it is able to do. Creative 
action demands a climate of tolerance, 
peaceful cohabitation and co-overa- 
tion. and these we shall form, without 
doubt, with the aid of peoples and 
governments. 

The majority of present tensions 
and conflicts derive from the delay in 
the signing of the peace treaties, as 
well as in the form in which those 
which were signed were implemented. 
The League of Nations came into be- 
ing under more propitious circum- 
stances with the signing of the peace 
treaties. However, it failed to maintain 
peace and collective security through 
its lack of decision and energy in sup- 
pressing aggression at “the very first 
manifestation of international delin- 
quency.” 

In San Francisco we began with 
the assumption that it was more desir- 
able that the United Nations should 
be created before peace was estab- 
lished because we harbored the hope 
that the great powers would agree on 
the bases of peace in line with the 
principles and objectives of the Char- 
ter. That hope has not been confirmed 
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— CESAR CHARLONE 
Chairman of the Delegation of Uruguay 


but the Organization has the right to 
evaluate and to judge the conduct of 
the great powers in the matter of the 
case of Austria. 


vETO §$Support of the moral forces 
present here is due to the fact that the 
United Nations has been able to rise 
above its structural defects, as in the 
case of the veto. The resolution, 
“Uniting for Peace,” of which Uru- 
guay was a sponsor in the 1950 As- 
sembly, is the most eloquent demon- 
stration of the fact that the United 
Nations has overcome “the privilege 
of impunity which the veto involves 
in practice. 

“One may hope that in the near 
future the veto will occupy its just 
place in a museum next to the bronze 
axe.” 

Vast regions of the world demand 

fuller liberties and better economic 
opportunities. Nobody can deny the 
fact that nationalism, a mystical ex- 
pression of the right of self-determina- 
tion of peovles, is one of the great 
forces of history, a force rooted in 
the most powerful feelings of human- 
ity. 
NEW STATES A feeling of solidarity in 
the world took these aspirations up in 
the Charter of the United Nations. 
After the United Nations was created, 
Israel came into being. India, Pakis- 
tan, Ceylon, and Burma achieved com- 
plete liberty. Indonesia became inde- 
pendent and a separate Member of the 
United Nations with a position of 
equality and sovereignty. Vietnam, 
Laos, and Cambodia have obtained 
their independence within the French 
Union, and have applied to the United 
Nations for Membership. The United 
Nations worked to evolve the present 
positions of Libya and Eritrea. Seldom 
in such a short space of time has the 
world gone through a peaceful revolu- 
tion of such proportions and such vast 
significance. Full use of available re- 
sources and new attitudes are required 
in order to solve the problem of eco- 
nomic development. 


ECONOMICS In the case of countries 
which have achieved some progress 
and are in the process of further de- 


velopment—Uruguay and other coun- 
tries, for example—it is possible to ac- 
cumulate national capital. In these 
cases the needs of economic develop- 
ment can be satisfied with the support 
of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. The Bank, 
of course, will lend only to govern- 
ments and private interests which are 
guaranteed. This is a difficult require- 
ment in view of the need to respect 
freedom of enterprise. Therefore more 
could be done if private capital were 
also mobilized to assist development 
on the level of free enterprise. “An 
institution of this type, which would 
act in close contact with the Interna- 
tional Bank, would enable us to over- 
come the crisis of confidence which is 
at present a discouraging factor.” 
For countries which are under- 
developed and which live in economic 
and social penury, the best service 
would be not to remind them of the 
sufferings that they endure but to offer 
them means for alleviating those suf- 
ferings. In these cases the previous 
formula needs an indispensable com- 
plement of another type such as, for 
instance, interest-free loans and even 
subsidies. Uruguay warmly supported 
the making available of such resources. 


DEADLOCKS As to Korea, the deadlock 
which arose when aggression first took 
place has not yet been broken. A for- 
mula for a peace of iustice and honor 
has yet to be found. The proposals ex- 


pounded by the representative of Po- 
land do not satisfy this requirement, 
and do not contribute anything new 
or constructive, particularly on the 
repatriation of prisoners. It is neither 
just nor honorable that thousands of 
human beings should be denied a 
place to work in happiness and the 
comfort of home. Uruguay welcomes 
the Mexican proposal with warm sym- 
pathy, without prejudice to the fact 
that we think that it would be an 
equally honorab'e and just solution for 
the United Nations, through its com- 
petent organs, to take the prisoners 
under its care and assist them to find 
a home. 

As to disarmament, no substantial 
progress can be achieved so long as 
the verification of the effectiveness of 
disarmament and the prohibition of 
atomic weapons is not fully subject to 
the Security Council which is, unfor- 
tunately, at present hampered by the 
veto. 


COEXISTENCE Nothing, Mr. Vyshinsky 
said, prevented the peaceful coexist- 
ence of capitalism and communism. 
That is the general feeling many times 
expressed in other fields. The Charter 
was drawn up to safeguard the rights 
of peoples, and to ensure respect for 
their liberty and for each individual 
as a person. “However, the world is 
too complex a reality for the destiny 
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of each and all of the peoples who 
comprise it to be wrapped up simply 
in the dilemma of capitalism and com- 
munism. Not even the conflict between 
free enterprise and government con- 
trol means that general interests should 
be subordinated to interests of justice, 
even more so if it is wished, as we 
wish in Uruguay, to continue the 
proper processes of law. May I say 
here that in Uruguay we have nation- 
alized sources of wealth on which our 
national economy now depends.” 
COmPROMISe The differences or diver- 
gencies which arise among peoples to- 
day correspond to two different con- 
cepts of life. The purpose of life is 
man, and the state is at the disposal 
of man, who is the sole sovereign, al- 
though in this respect the human in- 
dividual is subject to his international 
and domestic obligations. Here we 
have, first, a difference of concept, Is 
man a product of history, subject to 
the inexorable laws of determinism, or 
is he, on the contrary, the artificer 
of his own destiny? If he is the latter, 
he can live his own history, just as 
here in the United Nations all men of 
good will make an effort to direct 
peoples along the paths of tolerance 
and fraternal co-operation correcting 
the forces.of history by their own 
resources. Both conceptions can exist 
together but coexistence demands 
from all peoples sincere respect for the 
purposes and objectives of the Char- 
ter. Thus a spirit of compromise is 
necessary to fulfil our program and 
serve the Charter within the constitu- 
tional limits it lays down, 

RIGHTS OF MAN Human rights, which 
are so revered by the United Nations, 
will suffer if we simply reduce man to 
the status of a displaced person. We 
refer repeatedly to Article 2 (7) of 
the Charter—matters specifically with- 
in the domestic jurisdiction of a state 
—and in this connection it must be 
remembered that in any international 
conflict the Charter bears this point 
in mind. 

Freedom of information, one of the 
primary rights of man, is necessary to 
enable man to form his own opinion 
in accordance with his own concept 
of life. “If peaceful coexistence among 
peoples separated by ideological con- 
ceptions is to be expressed in perma- 
nent peace and security, it is indis- 
pensable that a spirit of mutual confi- 
dence should pervade the United Na- 
tions and that the idea of rigid na- 
tional sovereignty should not hamper 
our efforts to control armaments and 
atomic warfare.” 

The rostrum of the United Nations, 
concluded Mr. Charlone, is an appro- 
priate place from which to remind 
everyone that it is not a matter of 
choosing between Utopia and the 
world which our fathers knew. What 
We are concerned with today is the 
choice between Utopia and Inferno. 
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Czechoslovakia 


MAJOR TASKS FOR THE ASSEMBLY 


— DR. GERTRUDA SEKANINOVA-CAKRTOVA 


Deputy Minister for Foreign Affairs of Czechoslovakia 


HE General Assembly, said Dr. 

Gertruda Sekaninova-Cakrtova, of 
Czechoslovakia, meets at a time of 
international — ten- 
sion caused by the 
policy of the Unit- 
ed States ruling cir- 
cles, who at the 
end of the Second 
World War, chose 
the path, not of 
peaceful co-opera- 
tion among _na- 
tions, but of prep- 
aration for a new 
world war. The ag- 
gressive United 
States policy stems from an endeavor 
to forestall a general crisis and the 
general degeneration of world cap- 
italism. 

To save and increase the profits of 
the capitalist monopolies, United 
States ruling circles are waging war 
against the people of Korea and pre- 
paring another world war. It is they 
who are arming feverishly for the 
sake of capitalist profits. The U.S.S.R., 
the People’s Republic of China and 
the other people’s democracies, in con- 
trast, are strengthening world peace 
and reinforcing international security, 
through economic development and 
their consistently peaceful policy. 
American imperialism tries in vain, 
however, to hamper and obstruct the 
great peaceful economic construction 
efforts in these countries. 

The present militarization of the 
economies of the United States and 
the other capitalist countries deter- 
mines their entire economic, social 
and cultural life. In the recent past 
there has been a_ further  tre- 
mendous expansion in the armaments 
and armaments expenditures of the 
United States. The United States Gov- 
ernment is also applying all possible 
means of pressure to its allies to in- 
tensify their armaments programs 
without regard for economic and so- 
cial consequences. 





ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT Militarizing 
the economies of the capitalist coun- 
tries, moreover, has a pernicious in- 
fluence on the economic development 
of the under-developed countries. The 
overwhelming majority of these have 
great wealth in material resources, Yet 
hundreds of millions of their peoples 
lack the most elementary needs and 
live on the verge of starvation. 

The United States ruling circles 
pretend to give them assistance in the 
guise of varied plans and programs. 
These cannot, however, solve the 
problems of economic development, 


especially those of industrialization. 
They are dictated by strategic consid- 
erations and the profit-seeking inter- 
ests of the American and other cap- 
italist monopolies. 

The American war economy also 
disrupts the economies of the so-called 
economically advanced countries with 
inflation, unemployment, increased tax 
burdens and pauperization of the 
broad mass of the population. Ameri- 
can imperialism, further, disrupts 
normal economic contacts and tradi- 
tional economic relations among na- 
tions. 


DANGER OF NEW CONFLICT Today, there 
is danger of a new world conflict aris- 
ing from the same factors that led to 
the First and Second World Wars in 
which imperialist monopolies attempt- 
ed to seek a way out of their crises. 

The United States ruling circles are 
not interested, however, in relaxing 
and eliminating international tension. 
The people of the world, however, de- 
sire peace, That is why the fomenters 
of a new war attempt to cloak their 
war plans and aggressive actions in 
phrases about defence and peace. ‘T'ry- 
ing to divert attention from the true 
causes of the threat to peace, they 
also use the “big lie,” a la the Hitlerite 
aggressors, about the so-called menace 
of the Soviet Union, and of comunism. 

The people, however, know full well 
that the U.S.S.R. policy has always 
been One of peace and peaceful co- 
Operation among peoples, a policy that 
corresponds fully with their aspirations 
for peace and freedom. 


DISARMAMENT As for the disarmament 
proposals made under false peace 
slogans at the last Assembly session by 
the United States, Britain and France, 
these, as recent events have shown, 
have had but one aim—to legalize 
and intensify armaments and to in- 
crease war preparations. In the Dis- 
armament Commission they carefully 
avoided consideration of the U.S.S.R.’s 
peace proposals, and the solution of 
fundamental questions such as the pro- 
hibition of atomic and other mass 
destruction weapons, the prohibition of 
bacterial warfare, and the reduction of 
armaments and armed forces. 


LISBON CONFERENCE At the Lisbon 
meeting of the participants in the ag- 
gressive Atlantic Pact which took 
place shortly after the last Assembly 
session, the United States dictated to 
its partners an increase in military ap- 
propriations and armed forces, the ex- 
tension of war bases, and intensified 
political, economic and military con- 
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trol. It imposed a decision to create 
the so-caued “European Army,” of 
which the revived nazi Wehrmacht, 
led by the Hitierite generals, was to 
form the aggressive kernel. 


GERMANY The Lisbon meeting also 
showed openly how United States im- 
perialism intends to soive the question 
of Germany, by the rebirth of German 
militarism and nazism and the utiliza- 
tion of a re-armed Western Germany 
as the principal basis tor imperialist 
aggression in Europe. This directly 
threatens peace in Europe. 


The people of the world, however, 
have by no means forgotten the con- 
sequences of the past war agreements, 
such as that of Munich, which, under 
the slogan of the fight against commu- 
nism, under the pretext of the defence 
of western civilization, led to the Sec- 
ond World War. 


REVANCHIST PLANS Against the will of 
the overwhelming majority of the peo- 
ple of Western Germany, the Bonn 
politicians acceded to the so-cailed 
European Defence Community in or- 
der to achieve their revanchist plans, 
as evidenced by statements by mem- 
bers of the so-called Bonn Govern- 
ment. 


The people of Czechoslovakia, how- 
ever, are well aware of the significance 
which a just solution of the German 
question has for their own security as 
well as for world peace in general. 


The entire border of Czechoslovakia 
and Germany must become a border 
of peace. But today provocations are 
still being plotted by the warmongers 
from Western Germany. Spies and ter- 
rorists are being sent into Czechoslo- 
vakia across the frontier. Czechoslo- 
vakia fully supports the U.S.S.R.’s 
proposals for solving the German 
question. For the German people, 
these proposals would mean an 
end to the enforced division of 
their country and possibilities for the 
full development of a unified, inde- 
pendent, peace-loving and democratic 
state. For the neighbors of Germany, 
the proposals would ensure the com- 
plete elimination of the threat of ag- 
gression, and all the prerequisites for 
peaceful co-operation. 


GROWING DIFFERENCES Six months after 
the Lisbon Conference, it became ap- 
parent how unstable are the successes 
of American imperialist policy, how 
the decisions imposed in Lisbon have 
only intensified the differences between 
the United States and its Western Eu- 
ropean allies. Britain has found it im- 
possible to meet the armaments target 
set in Lisbon. There have been dis- 
putes over the refusal of American 
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monopolies to place contracts for arms 
orders in France. In Beigium, serious 
difficuities have arisen over the pro- 
longation of military service. 


KOREAN WAR ‘[hree years ago in 
Korea, the American imperialists went 
from war preparations to open aggres- 
sion against tne heroic people of Ko- 
rea. But twenty-eight months of war 
have brought tne United States inter- 
ventionists defeat upon deteat, show- 
ing that it is not possible to break the 
resistance of the Korean people who 
are fighting for a just cause and who 
are defending their freedom and inde- 
pendence, together with Chinese vol- 
unteers. 

The course of the truce negotiations, 
however, provides evidence that the 
ruling circles of the United States are 
systematicaily obstructing the negotia- 
tions, for they want to obtain at the 
conference tavle what they were un- 
able to obtain on the battiefield. They 
are atraid that peace in Korea wouid 
thwart their plans for the extension of 
war and threaten their war profiis. 


Peace-loving people all over the 
world, however, call for a peaceful 
solution in Korea, and expect that the 
General Assembly will at iong last take 
decisive steps in order to stop the 
Korean war. 


The re-establishment of peace in 
Korea requires the immediate cessa- 
tion of hostilities, the return of all 
prisoners of war to their homelands in 
agreement with the principles and 
practices of international law, and the 
withdrawal of all foreign troops, as 
the Polish delegation has proposed. 


BACTERIAL WARFARE The criminal bac- 
terial warfare waged by the United 
States aggressors in Korea and against 
the People’s Republic of China makes 
the question of prohibiting the use of 
bacterial weapons, and the question of 
ratifying and acceding to the 1925 
Geneva Protocol] particularly urgent. 


The principal opponents of United 
States ratification of the Geneva Pro- 
tocol, as in 1926 and 1927, are still the 
big corporations of the chemical in- 
dustry which see in the prohibition of 
chemical and bacterial warfare a threat 
to their tremendous profits. 


Instead of renouncing bacterial war- 
fare the United States Government re- 
gards bacterial weapons, which had 
their dress rehearsal in Korea, as an 
important part of its armaments. Its 
military officials consider that such 
weapons are cheaper and more effec- 
tive than other weapons, and that they 
do not destroy property falling into the 
hands of the victorious aggressor. 


Millions of peace-loving people all 
over the world, however, are calling, 


for the prohibition of bacterial war- 
fare, ratification of the Geneva Proto- 
col. The Polish proposal that the Gen- 
eral Assembly call upon states to ratify 
or accede to the Geneva Protocol 
meets their wishes. 


INTERFERENCE Another proposal on the 
Assembly agenda, presented by Czech- 
oslovakia, deals with interference by 
the United States in the domestic af- 
fairs of other states, such as the organ- 
ization by the United States Govern- 
ment of subversive activities and es- 
pionage against the U.S.S.R., the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, Czechoslo- 
vakia and other people’s democracies. 


Czechoslovakia proposed this item 
because it is to an ever increasing ex- 
tent becoming the target of hostile acts 
unprecedented in international rela- 
tions, organized and directed by the 
United States Government. The latter 
is sending agents, terrorists and mur- 
ders to Czechoslovakia for espionage 
and subversive purposes. It has also 
ordered the authorities of Western 
Germany, who were installed by the 
United States, to facilitate the move- 
ment of these agents across the border. 


The people of Czechoslovakia, how- 
ever, are determined to unmask and 
defeat anyone disturbing their peace- 
ful work of building up their country. 


TASKS FOR ASSEMBLY First among the 
many important tasks before the As- 
sembly is to end the misuse of the 
United Nations as an instrument of 
American imperialism. It must end the 
war in Korea which is falsely present- 
ed as a United Nations action. It must 
end the situation which prevents rep- 
resentation of the great Chinese people 
in the United Nations by its lawful 
representatives. It must end the situa- 
tion whereby, under the guise of “col- 
lective measures,” the organization is 
to be degraded to an association of 
aggressive blocs and used for the 
preparation of a new war. 


The Assembly must do all it can to 
enable the United Nations to maintain 
world peace and security and to devel- 
op friendly relations among nations 
based on respect for the principle of 
equality and the self-determination of 
nations, Effective measures must also 
be taken for the immediate and uncon- 
ditional prohibition of atomic and oth- 
er mass destruction weapons, for ef- 
fective international control over the 
observance of this prohibition, and for 
a real reduction of armaments and 
armed forces. 


Czechoslovakia, therefore, welcomes 
the Polish proposals for eliminating 
the threat of a new world war and for 
strengthening peace and friendly co- 
operation among nations. 


U. N. B.—November 1, 1952 
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NEW SANITARY REGULATIONS 
COME INTO FORCE 


EW international sanitary regula- 

tions, unanimously adopted by 
the fourth World Health Assembly in 
May 1951, became effective on Octo- 
ber 1. Their aim is to facilitate free 
international circulation of travelers 
and goods while giving maximum pro- 
tection against the dangers of quaran- 
tinable and epidemic diseases. 

The new regulations standardize 
and modernize older international san- 
itary conventions. Since they have 
been adopted by the World Health 
Assembly, they need not be ratified 
by national parliaments but come into 
force for all WHO members except 
those giving notice of rejection or 
reservations. 

The new regulations are designed, 
on one hand, to insure protection of 
countries against the danger of epi- 
demics from abroad, risk of which is 
increasing with the speeding up of 
international communications; and, on 
the other hand, to protect international 
traffic against excessive obstacles for 
which health considerations are often 
no more than pretexts. 

A traveler wishing to make a trip 
around the world will now be con- 
fronted in general by a single set of 
health regulations: he will know be- 
fore his departure what sanitary meas- 
ures he must comply with, and will 
have the assurance that he will not be 
subjected to more formalities than 
necessary. Shipping companies will be 
sure that their cargoes will not be held 
back longer than necessary while 
awaiting authorization for unloading 
or lifting anchor. At the same time, all 
measures needed for the security of 
travelers entering a country where 
there is a risk of infection will be 
taken, as well as measures protecting 
countries against visitors carrying 
germs. 

An annex to the new regulations 
contains provisional rules dealing with 
pilgrims traveling to or returning from 
Mecca. Hundreds of thousands of 
people who come together every year 
around that holy city run the risk of 
carrying epidemics in their travels, as 
was the case in 1893 when a cholera 
epidemic broke out among them and 
killed 30,000 persons. 

A new quarantine station is ap- 
proaching completion in Jedda, Saudi 
Arabia’s main port of entry on the 
Red Sea facing Mecca, where pilgrims 
will be examined. This station, replac- 
ing one at Kamaran, now closed, is 
being built with funds contributed by 
Saudi Arabia and the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Administration, 
on advice from wHo. 

Special rules concerning the Mecca 
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Pilgrimage will be abolished as soon 
as Saudi Arabia completes its health 
program and _ establishes protective 
measures. From then on the pilgrims 
traveling to Mecca will no longer be 
obliged, as a general rule, to observe 
rules other than those required for 
normal traffic, 

The World Health Assembly, in 
adopting the new regulations, decided 
that the annual special meeting of the 
WHO Expert Committee on Interna- 
tional Quarantine should study their 
application and the need for amend- 
ments in the light of experience and 
new scientific advances. Thus, regard- 
ing influenza, for example, the Com- 
mittee will suggest joint action only 
when effective methods against the 
disease are perfected. Wuo believes 
any quarantine action against influen- 
za at this stage would involve the risk 
of bringing about economic disturb- 
ances more serious than those caused 
by the disease itself. 


A FOUR-YEAR PLAN FOR EUROPE A four- 
year plan for health improvement in 
Europe through international action 
was endorsed in Lisbon by the Region- 
al Committee for Europe of the World 
Health Organization at its second ses- 
sion held from September 25 to 27. 
Although most European countries 
have reached a high level of technical 
development, the Regional Committee 
agreed that a number of important 
public health problems remain to be 
solved and decided that WHO’s main 
task for the next four years would be 
to lend assistance in the following 
fields: co-ordination of health policies 
and exchange of experience between 
national health administrations; stud- 


ies of existing health patterns and 
problems; and increasing the number 
of trained personnel in all categories 
of public health work. 





BRAZIL SIGNS AGREEMENT 
ON TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


A basic agreement has been signed 
between Brazil and the United Nations 
under which Brazil will seek technical 
assistance from the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Administration. 

The TAA, under a special agreement, 
already has contributed faculty mem- 
bers and fellowships to the regional 
training institute in public administra- 
tion at Rio de Janeiro. First steps 
under the new basic agreement on the 
sharing of the costs of technical assist- 
ance by Brazil and the United Na- 
tions, will include a regional seminar 
on rural social welfare and a regional 
conference on the prevention of crime 
and treatment of offenders. 





DOCUMENTARY FILM 
ON CHILDREN’S FUND 


A new documentary film about the 
work of the United Nations Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund en- 
titled “The Children,” is currently 
being released in 11 languages to 71 
countries. The film, which runs for 
ten minutes, is an account of how 
UNICEF is helping countries in Asia, 
Latin America, Europe, and the Medi- 
terranean to develop medical, nutri- 
tion, and child-care training services. 
It was produced for the United Na- 
tions Department of Public Informa- 
tion, by Leo Selzer, who won the 
1948 United States Academy Award 
for his United Nations documentary, 
“First Steps.” 





THREE MEMBERS of the United States delegation to the seventh session of the General Assembly: 
Mrs. Edith $. Sampson, Secretary of State Dean Acheson, and Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
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UNITED NATIONS DAY MESSAGES 
(Continued from page 391) 


their powerful neighbors and to lib- 
erate all peoples, wherever they are, 
who are held down under alien sway. 
We wish better success and God- 
speed to the Organization.” 


Philippines 


A RECURRING AFFIRMATION 
OF CONTINUING FAITH 


— ELPIDIO QUIRINO 
President of the Philippines 


ITED NATIONS DAY is im- 

portant as a recurring affirmation 
of what must be mankind’s continuing 
faith in its potentiality to become one 
and indivisible in the ultimate realiza- 
tion of a lasting basis of prosperity 
and peace. 

This of course is a big order; but 
every worthwhile institution has_ its 
birth, its stage of growth and develop- 
ment. It is to the credit of the human 
race that it has in the United Nations 
an instrumentality for the increasing 
attainment of peace and unity, prere- 
quisites to the fulfillment of man’s 
noblest aspirations. 

It is for every generation to take a 
long step forward in this direction. 


Venezuela 


WISHES FOR SUCCESS OF 
ASSEMBLY’S DELIBERATIONS 


— GERMAN SUAREZ FLAMMERICH 
President of the Government Junta of 
the United States of Venezuela 


The President of the Junta sent the 
following message to the President of 
the General Assembly: 

“On the occasion of commemorat- 
ing the seventh anniversary of the 
foundation of the United Nations, I 
am pleased to send to Your Excel- 
lency, on behalf of the Government 
Junta of the United States of Vene- 
zuela, my cordial congratulations, as 
well as my very sincere wishes for the 
success of the deliberation of the 
General Assembly. I express to Your 
Excellency the assurances of my high- 
est consideration.” 


Afghanistan 


A WISH FOR SUCCESS 
— AL! MOHAMMED 


Foreign Minister of Afghanistan 


N a message to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, the Foreign Minister said: 


“On this occasion of the seventh an- 
niversary of the foundation of the 
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United Nations, I have the honor to ex- 
tend my cordial greetings to Your Ex- 
cellency and to express my hopes that 
all differences endangering security and 
all threats to world peace shall be ef- 
faced by the efforts of the United Na- 
tions. 

“I wish the United Nations success 
in putting to work the Charter, which 
guides nations to co-operation for the 
furtherance of peace and order, so 
that mankind may fully enjoy a pro- 
gressive, happy existence.” 


Argentina 


BEST WISHES FOR SUCCESS 
OF CHARTER PRINCIPLES 


— JERONIMO REMORINO 
Foreign Minister of Argentina 


In a message to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral the Foreign Minister said: 

“On this new anniversary of the 
United Nations I wish to express to 
you, on behalf of the Argentinian 
Government, the best wishes for the 
success of the high principles incorpo- 
rated in the Charter of the Organiza- 
tion.” 


Canada 


APPRECIATION OF 
IMPORTANT ACHIEVEMENTS 


— LOUIS ST. LAURENT 


Prime Minister of Canada 


HE, Prime Minister sent the fol: 
lowing message to the Secretary- 
General: 

“Canada joins today with other na- 
tions in the celebration of United Na- 
tions Day, and I am happy to have 
this occasion to assure you once again 
of Canada’s continued efforts toward 
securing the aims of the United Na- 
tions and of the appreciation of the 
Canadian Government and people of 
the important achievements of the 
United Nations in the seven years of 
its existence. 

“I should like in particular to con- 
gratulate you and the members of your 
staff on the great part you have played 
in the notable successes of these years 
and to assure you of Canada’s support 
in the tasks of the future.” 


Colombia 


CONGRATULATIONS UPON 
WORK ACCOMPLISHED 
— JUAN URIBE HOLGUIN 
Minister of Foreign Relations of Colombia 


The Minister of Foreign Relations 
sent the following message to the 
Secretary-General: 





“On the occasion of United Nations 
Day, I am pleased to congratulate 
Your Excellency and to recognize, on 
behalf of the people and government 
of Colombia, the great work accom- 
plished by the Organization in one 
more year of its history. My govern- 
ment wishes fervently that the work 
of the Organization for world’s peace 
may continue with success.” 


Cuba 


WISH FOR SUCCESS OF 
UNITED NATIONS 
PROGRAMS 
— MIGUEL ANGEL CAMPA 
Minister of State of Cuba 


The Minister of State sent the fol- 
lowing message to the Secretary- 
General: 

“At today’s celebration of United 
Nations Day I am pleased to formu- 
late the cordial wishes of the Cuban 
Government and people for the com- 
plete success of the Organization and 
of its programs for the improvement 
and the liberties of all countries. I 
renew to Your Excellency the testi- 
mony of my most distinguished con- 
sideration.” 


Dominican Republic 


GREAT WORK ON BEHALF 
OF PEACE AND 
UNDERSTANDING 


— VIRGILIO DIAZ ORDONEZ 
Secretary of State of Foreign 
Relations and Culture 

N a message to the Secretary-Gen- 

eral, the Secretary of State of For- 
eign Relations and Culture said: 

“I have the honor to express the 
sincere sentiments with which the 
Government and the people of the 
Dominican Republic share the symbol- 
ism of this day devoted to the United 
Nations and which will be celebrated 
in this country with a number of com- 
memorative acts in honor of that high 
organization. Among them, outstand- 
ing is the message delivered on this 
day by His Excellency, the President 
of the Republic, in which he empha- 
sizes the great work of the United Na- 
tions on behalf of universal peace and 
understanding. 

“Finally I have the honor to trans- 
mit to you the congratulations of the 
Dominican Government and the best 
wishes of His Excellency, the President 
of the Republic, General Hector B. 
Trujillo Molina, for the fulfillment of 
the ideals which inspire that noble 
institution.” 
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Egypt 
PROUD OF CO-OPERATION 


— MOHAMED NAGUIB 
Premier of Egypt 


(Excerpts from a resume of a speech 
broadcast from Cairo) 


ATIONS all over the world were 
eager to join the United Nations 
on its creation in 1945 because of the 
principles of the Charter envisaging the 
maintenance of international peace and 
security, friendly relations amongst na- 
tions, and co-operation in settling eco- 
nomic, social, cultural and humani- 
tarian problems and respect of human 
rights and fundamental freedom. 

While the political problems of Iran, 
Syria, Lebanon, Indonesia, and Libya 
have been settled, solutions must be 
found for the problems of Kashmir, 
Korea, Tunis, and Morocco, How- 
ever, regarding Egypt’s case, the Unit- 
ed Nations failed to reach a decision 
when the problem was presented to the 
Security Council, and in the Palestinian 
question the United Nations adopted 
resolutions detrimental to the Arab 
world. 

Egypt is proud of its active co- 
operation with the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies and of the 
work of its delegations to these inter- 
national organizations. Despite its in- 
ability to achieve full, measure in the 
political field, the United Nations has 
shown beneficial results in all parts of 
the world in economic, social and 
health programs. It is to be hoped that 
nations will stand together in settling 
disputes and in enjoying lasting peace 
and prosperity. 


Iran 


MAINTAIN INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE AND SECURITY 


— HOSSEIN FATEMI 


Minister of Foreign Affairs of Iran 


N a message to the Secretary-General 

the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
said: 

“On the occasion of United Nations 
Day, I have the honor to extend to 
Your Excellency the best wishes and 
sincere desires of the Iranian Govern- 
ment for the success of the United 
Nations Organization. 

“T hope that the Organization and its 
organs will effectively maintain inter- 
national peace and security by assuring 
independence to the peoples aspiring 
to the right of self-determination but 
so far deprived of this right, by guar- 
anteeing respect for the rights of man, 
and by speeding up the economic de- 
velopment of the under-developed 
countries, in conformity with the aims 
and principles of the United Nations.” 
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Israel 


AN INSTRUMENT FOR THE 
DEFENCE OF PEACE 


— MOSHE SHARETT 


Minister for Foreign Affairs of Israel 


N this anniversary of the found- 
ing of the United Nations, I wish 
to express the hope cherished by all 
the citizens of our country and by 
Jews throughout the world, that it may 
be granted to this great Organization— 
which in some measure embodies the 
fulfilment of the ancient Jewish prayer 
that all men may unite in one fellow- 
ship—to discharge its noble mission— 
the preservation of peace in the world 
and the promotion of the brotherhood 
of man. 

On this day we recall the part played 
by the United Nations in restoring 
Israel’s independence. The momentous 
decision adopted five years ago marked 
a turning point in the history of our 
people and also represented an impor- 
tant milestone on the road of the 
United Nations. The tremendous and 
deeply stirring events which tollowed 
in the wake of that dispensation have 
fashioned our State and consolidated 
its position. Those who tried in vain 
to thwart Israel’s rebirth are now 
called upon to lend their hand to the 
establishment of peace in the Middle 
East under the banner of the United 
Nations. 

The State of Israel has, since its 
admission to Membership, striven to 
the best of its ability to enhance the 
moral authority of the United Nations 
and to increase its effectiveness as an 
instrument for the defence of peace. 
This will continue to be Israel’s stead- 
fast purpose in the years to come. 


Korea 


MOVED IN GRATITUDE FOR 
UNITED NATIONS EFFORTS 


— GOVERNMENT OF THE 
REPUBLIC OF KOREA 


N this United Nations anniversary 

the Government and people of 
the Republic of Korea are again deep- 
ly moved in gratitude for United Na- 
tions efforts to unify and rehabilitate 
Korea, 

With high tributes to the United Na- 
tions we sincerely hope each return of 
United Nations Day may bring better 
security for peace and freedom for all 
mankind. 


Peru 


REAFFIRMATION OF FAITH 
IN WORK FOR PEACE 

— JULIO DE LA PIEDRA 

President of the Peruvian Senate 


The Senate President sent the fol- 
lowing message to the  Secretary- 
General: 

“IT am pleased to inform you that 
the Senate of Peru, in today’s meeting, 
decided to formulate sincere wishes 
for the success of the United Nations’ 
work, reaffirming its faith and its hope 
that it will attain its desire of peace 
and welfare of humanity.” 


Syria 


A CELEBRATION OF 
PRINCIPLES 


— ADIB SHISHEKLY 
Deputy Prime Minister and 
Army Chief of Staff of Syria 


W 7E welcome this great occasion, 

but we do not take part in the 
celebration simply because we are 
members in this World Organization. 
We welcome it with all our heart be- 
cause we are a nation who loves free- 
dom, respects justice and seeks frater- 
nity and equality, and supports op- 
pressed people in their struggle to at- 
tain freedom and justice. And so we 
celebrate the principles for which the 
United Nations stands. 

The creation of the United Nations 
is a praiseworthy attempt to apply 
modern political and social methods 
suitable to new world conditions in 
order to establish peace. The East and 
the West welcomed this attempt, while 
the small nations and under-developed 
countries hailed it as means by which 
they could achieve their aspirations to 
sovereignty and security. In fact, this 
Organization has been beneficial to 
many nations and the Syrians relied 
fruitfully on it in their struggle for in- 
dependence and evacuation of foreign 
troops from their homeland. 

We still hope that other Arab na- 
tions will find support from this World 
Organization as Syria did and that the 
problems of these Arab nations will be 
treated with equity, thus putting an 
end to the oppression which has be- 
fallen them. The Arab nations have 
proved on many occasions that they 
stand by the principles of the United 
Nations and that they respect its res- 
olutions because they believed in its 
noble and human aims and are keen 
that the United Nations should remain 
a solid bastion of peace and justice in 
the world. If all nations followed the 
principle of the United Nations and 
respected its resolutions, the world 
would not have seen the tragedy of 
the Arabs of Palestine who have been 
expelled from their homeland and 
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forced to suffer misery and injustice 
wherever they were compelled to go. 

The United Nations, where different 
peoples and nationalities sit together, 
will render the greatest service to hu- 
manity and civilization as long as its 
actions are inspired by humanitarian 
rules and laws of justice and equity 
without subjection to any political con- 
siderations. It will thus stop aggression 
and oblige all nations whether large or 
small to respect its resolutions and 
execute them. 

With this optimistic spirit and with 
the hope that the United Nations Or- 
ganization will always remain a solid 
support for its great values, we, the 
Arab nations, celebrate United Nations 
Day, extending our hand of fraternity 
to all nations who sincerely work for 


justice, non-aggression and _ world 
peace. 
Thailand 


A PILLAR OF SUPPORT 


— PRASONG PIBULSONGGRAM 


President of the Council of 
Ministers of Thailand 


MESSAGE from the President of 
the Council of Ministers to the 
Secretary-General reads as follows: 

“During the past seven years, since 
the coming into force of the Charter, 
the United Nations has attempted and 
completed many tasks of great impor- 
tance in pursuit of its purposes. These 
are really praiseworthy, as everyone is 
well aware. 

“Today, amidst conflicts and dangers 
of war, the need for the United Na- 
tions is imperative. Its firm stand 
against aggression has been and will be 
an inspiration to all freedom-loving 
nations and will serve as a pillar in 
support of their desire for universal 
peace and lasting security. 

“In pledging our firm and continued 
support and co-operation, may I again 
convey to you, on behalf of the Thai 
people and in the name of His 
Majesty’s Government, an expression 
of good wishes on this United Nations 
Day for the future success and exist- 
ence of the United Nations.” 


United States 


A LONG ROSTER OF 
CONSTRUCTIVE ACTIONS 


— DEAN ACHESON 


Secretary of State of the 
United States of America 


ODAY on the seventh anniversary 

of the United Nations, more Amer- 
icans than ever before are joining with 
peoples of other lands in community 
celebrations of United Nations Day. 
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On this day, we express our continu- 
ing faith in the principles of peace 
which “We, the peoples of the United 
Nations” wrote into the Charter at 
San Francisco. This faith which brought 
the United Nations into being out of 
the waste and sorrow of the Second 
World War is now reinforced by a 
record of achievement through seven 
of the most difficult and dangerous 
years in the history of the modern 
world. 

I hope the observance of this day 
will bring wide attention to the long 
roster of United Nations’ constructive 
actions against the ancient enemies of 
mankind: hunger and violence, ignor- 
ance and disease. 

Many perils still lie ahead before 
the purposes of the Charter can be ful- 
filled. We face them with courage and 
hope because we approach them with 
increased wisdom and strength that we 
have gained in seven years of collective 
effort on behalf of a just and lasting 
peace. 


Uruguay 


UNITED NATIONS DAY 
DECLARED A CIVIL HOLIDAY 


— FRUCTUOSO PITTALUGA 


Minister of Foreign Relations 


i Gers following message was re- 
ceived by the Secretary-General 
from the Minister of Foreign Rela- 
tions: 

“On this seventh anniversary of the 
United Nations, | am honored to ex- 
press to Your Excellency my sincerest 
good wishes for the future of the 
Organization in whose existence the 
international community sees guaranty 
of peace and progress. 

“It gives me pleasure to inform you, 
in the name of the Uruguayan people 
and Government, that by a national 
law, the 24th day of October of every 
year has been declared a civil holiday 
to commemorate United Nations 
Day.” 


Yugoslavia 


AN INDISPENSABLE TOOL IN 
THE STRUGGLE AGAINST 
WAR 


— EDWARD KARDELJ 


Vice President and Foreign Minister 
of Yugoslavia 


HE United Nations Organization 
has become an indispensable tool, 
a component part, in the struggle of 
contemporary humanity against ag- 
gression and war. At the same time, it 
is a proof of the extent to which hu- 





man awareness of the opportunities for 
peaceful and equal co-operation among 
the peoples has developed. ‘The day 
the responsible men at the head of 
states dispose of this tool, they would 
deliver the world to war. 

The peoples of Yugoslavia, who in 
prolonged liberation wars have given 
sufficient proof that they know how to 
defend their freedom even by means 
of arms, are ardent adherents of peace. 
That is why they, and their govern- 
ment, have hitherto supported and in 
the future will continue to support the 
United Nations and its Charter, whose 
principles could secure peace for all 
peoples if only the present world lead- 
ers would actually adhere to them. 
This does not mean that we always 
approve of the activities or agree with 
the conclusions reached by this Or- 
ganization. However, in spite of all its 
weaknesses, it constitutes a strong ob- 
stacle to every aggressor. 

Therefore, the support given to us 
by this Organization in our struggle 
to defend our independence is of spe- 
cial significance. That is why we Yu- 
goslavs, on the occasion of the seventh 
anniversary of the United Nations, 
cannot but once again join in with the 
wishes of all peace-loving peoples that 
the spirit of peace and equal co- 
operation among peoples, as embodied 
in the United Nations Charter, shall in 
the future successfully oppose intrigues 
and that the United Nations shall be- 
come an even stronger and more 
secure bulwark against such attempts. 


ONLY COOPERATION CAN 
SOLVE WORLD PROBLEMS 


f Bs following statement for United 
Nations Day was made by Ivar 
Rooth, Chairman and Managing Di- 
rector of the International Monetary 
Fund: 

October 24th is called “United Na- 
tions Day,” but it is more than merely 
the annual celebration of one more 
year of life for this Organization. It is 
a time for reflecting on the growing 
spirit of cooperation amongst the peo- 
ples of the free world through the 
United Nations and the other interna- 
tional agencies. 


Whether it be in the field of food or 
of health, of political or social mat- 
ters, or of finance, we are learning 
that only through cooperation, using 
the machinery set up for the purpose, 
is there a possibility of solving the 
overwhelming and complex problems 
we all face. 

In honoring the United Nations or- 
ganization in this sixth year of its 
existence, we pay tribute to its officials 
and those in national governments 
who are striving to realize the ideals 
of the people throughout the world. 
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STATELESS PERSONS: GOVERNMENTS 
WILL REVIEW DRAFT PROTOCOL 


HEN the Third Committee on 

October 21 took up the Draft 
Protocol on the status of Stateless Per- 
sons, the Chairman, Amjad Ali, of 
Pakistan, explained that it had been 
drawn up by an ad hoc Committee of 
the Economic and Social Council 
which in 1949 had also drafted the 
first text of the Convention relating to 
the Status of Refugees. The protocol 
was intended simply to extend to state- 
less persons who were not refugees 
some of the protection that refugees 
would enjoy under the Convention. 
The subsequent Conference of Pleni- 
potentiaries, which had revised and 
adopted the Convention Relating to 
Refugees, had not made the corre- 
sponding revision of the draft proto- 
col and had referred it to the appro- 
priate United Nations organs for fur- 
ther study. The Secretariat had sug- 
gested that the Third Committee might 
wish to consider referring the draft 
protocol to an appropriate organ or 
to an ad hoc committee, for redraft- 
ing in the light of the present text of 
the Convention. Perhaps the best way 
of dealing with it, the Chairman sug- 
gested, would be to hold a brief gen- 
eral debate and if the Committee 
found it desirable to proceed with 
drafting, to ask a small drafting com- 
mittee to do this. 


POSSIBLE ACTION Opening discussion 
on the Draft Protocol, Stephane Hes- 
sel, France, said three practical steps 
could be taken in connection with the 
problem of stateless persons: first, 
persuade states to refrain from 
creating statelessness by withdrawing 
nationality from their nationals; sec- 
ond, persuade states to assimilate state- 
less persons by conferring nationality 
upon them. The draft protocol cov- 
ered neither of these points. A third 
possibility was to apply to stateless 
persons on a state’s territory the most 
favorable possible status and provi- 
sions and particularly to refrain from 
placing them in a category apart from 
the other inhabitants. That was the 
aim of the draft protocol. But one of 
the essential procedures in drafting 
international conventions has not yet 
been carried out; the draft has not 
been submitted to governments for 
comment. As the Convention relating 
to the Status of Refugees has not yet 
received the necessary six ratifications, 
although signed by 20 states, and is 
thus unlikely to come into force for 
some time, the protocol could be 
referred to governments with little 
danger of deferring its completion. 
Meanwhile, the Committee could re- 
affirm the principle involved. 
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The draft protocol, in the opinion of 
Emile Najar, of Israel, should be re- 
garded as complementary to the Con- 
vention, extending to stateless persons 
who were not refugees some of the 
provisions for the protection of refu- 
gees. The Committee should accord- 
ingly emphasize its view that states 
should do their utmost to ratify the 
Refugees Convention as soon as pos- 
sible, since any debate on the draft 
protocol before ratification of the Con- 
vention would inevitably be somewhat 
academic. 

In view of the fact that the draft 
protocol was an adjunct of the Con- 
vention not yet in force, and that the 
problem of the incidence and elimina- 
tion of statelessness had been referred 
to the International Law Commission, 
which was still studying the question, 
Mrs. Louis Berger of Canada said 
little useful purpose could be served 
either by discussion in the Third Com- 
mittee or by referring it to an ad hoc 
body or to governments until the Con- 
vention had been accepted on a wider 
basis and the Commission had com- 
pleted its work. 


POINTS FOR CONSIDERATION Mrs. Evelyn 
Emmet, United Kingdom, said that 
drafting a protocol on the status of 
stateless persons would be relatively 
simple, as the protocol would merely 
extend some of the provisions of the 
Refugees Convention to stateless per- 
sons. Before the drafting stage was 
reached, however, broad agreement on 
certain questions of principle would 
be necessary. The first question was 
whether the time had come, to pre- 
pare a protocol, since the Refugee 
Convention, which required six ratifi- 
cations to enter into force, had as yet 
received none. The second question 
was how states wished to define the 
term “stateless person” for the pur- 
poses of the protocol, thus determin- 
ing the scope of that document. The 
Convention itself excluded certain cat- 
egories of persons who might be re- 
garded as refugees and states might 
wish to follow a similar policy in the 
protocol. The third question was, of 
course, to which benefits of the Con- 
vention stateless persons, as defined in 
the protocol, should be admitted. There 
was also the question of the extent to 
which certain governments were pre- 
pared to modify their present practice 
of extending benefits such as those of 
the protocol only on the basis of re- 
ciprocity, and, lastly, the intricate 
question of travel documents. 

H. L. T. Taswell, of South Africa, 
wondered whether it was really so 
urgent to draft a protocol on the status 


of stateless persons. The matter had 
been discussed for three years and 
bandied about several United Nations 
organs. The right of residence was 
more important to the stateless person 
tnan his actual status; if he had no 
native land to return to, he was, in 
effect, a refugee. If he was refused 
admission, he would be unlikely to be 
granted nationality. Furthermore, such 
countries as deprived their nationals 
of nationality would be the least likely 
to sign the protocol. The Committee’s 
agenda was a heavy one and some 
problems might as well be shelved, if 
that could be done without undue 
hardship to those concerned. If, how- 
ever, the Committee decided to refer 
the matter to another United Nations 
organ, South Africa would not object. 


QUESTIONNAIRE The preliminary debate 
had shown to Mr. Hessel that there 
was no opposition to the protocol as 
such, but a feeling that it would be 
wisest not to adopt a text immediately. 
It might be well, he thought, to trans- 
mit a very exactly worded question- 
naire to governments, based on the 
United Kingdom’s representative’s sug- 
gestions, and see whether a better text 
could be drafted. In the meantime, the 
delegations most concerned should 
work out a joint draft resolution em- 
bodying the ideas expressed in the 
debate. 

Because few delegations seemed to 
hold strong opinions on the subject, 
said Jamil M. Baroody, of Saudi Ara- 
bia, he suggested that representatives 
who had shown interest might form a 
sub-committee to draw up a proposal 
on which a decision could be taken 
at the following meeting. 

Mrs. Bodil Begtrup, of Denmark, 
and C. L. Hsia, of China, supported 
the French proposal as did Alfonso 
Ravard, of Venezuela. Maurice Orban, 
of Belgium, hoped that if a sub- 
committee were established it would 
draw up a resolution which would 
serve to improve the position of the 
stateless. 


RESOLUTION At its next meeting, the 
Committee had before it a joint draft 
resolution by France, Israel and the 
United Kingdom, for approval by the 
Assembly, which would request the 
Secretary-General to communicate the 
draft protocol to all governments in- 
vited to the Conference of Plenipo- 
tentiaries held in Geneva in July 1951, 
for their comments, in particular on 
those provisions of the Convention 
Relating to the Status of Refugees 
which they would be prepared to ap- 
ply to various categories of stateless 
persons. The comments would be 
studied by the Economic and Social 
Council, if possible at its sixteenth 
session. The Council would then take 
whatever action seems useful in order 
that a text might be opened for signa- 
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ture after the Convention on Refugees 
comes into force. 

Mr. Hessel, thanking the delegations 
of Canada, Belgium and the Union of 
South Africa for help in the drafting, 
said the draft resolution contained 
nearly all the proposals made at the 
previous meeting and asked nothing 
of the Committee or the Assembly. 
OPPOSITION Arkady A. Sobolev, U.S.- 
S.R., said that his delegation had de- 
fined its position on several occassions: 
it considered that the problem of 
statelessness came within the jurisdic- 
tion of every state in whose territory 
there were stateless persons and that, 
consequently, the United Nations was 
not competent to deal with it. More- 
over, the draft protocol referred to the 
Refugees Convention which the U.S.- 
S.R. did not consider satisfactory. The 
Convention, he said, was not intended 
to resolve the problem but to legalize 
the abnormal situation arising from 
the refusal of the United States, 
France, and the United Kingdom to 
give effect to the resolution adopted 
by the Assembly in 1946 concerning 
the repatriation of refugees and dis- 
placed persons. 

The close relationship between the 
draft protocol and the Refugee Con- 
vention, under the terms of which 
spies, saboteurs and enemies of the 
peoples’ democracies could hide under 
the cloak of the term “refugees,” made 
it impossible for Czechoslovakia to 
accept the resolution, said Frantizek 
Komsala. 

ARGENTINE Because stateless persons 
were not a separate category of the 
Argentine population, Julio C. Cara- 
sales said, he had not participated in 
the discussion. In the conviction that 
the joint draft resolution was a step 
forward, however, he would support it. 
HUMANITARIAN P. Y. Tsao, China, 
while aware that the Convention had 
not yet come into force and that the 
International Law Commission was ex- 
amining the question, said that, from 
the humanitarian point of view, the 
United Nations could not fail to adopt 
a draft resolution which would enable 
it to act in this field. 

UNITED STATES POSITION For the United 
States, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
said that she would vote for the draft 
resolution as a procedural measure, al- 
though there was little likelihood that 
the United States would ever accede 
to the protocol. 

The United States did not have to 

improve its policy respecting stateless 
persons, she said, but would welcome 
with satisfaction the adoption of a 
draft protocol if the states directly 
concerned considered it a useful in- 
strument. 
VOTING The Chairman called for a 
vote on the draft resolution and it was 
adopted by 34 votes to 5, with 6 
abstentions. 
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OCTOBER 15-24 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


379th-380th PLENARY MEETINGS 
OCTOBER 16 

Opening of general debate: Statements 
by Cuba, Sweden, Chile, Lraq, New Zea- 
land, Argentina, Afghanistan and U.S.A. 
Adoption of Agenda and allocation of 
items to Committees: Discussed Gen- 
eral Committee report A/2225/Rev.1 
and decided, without discussion, to ap- 
prove items 1-21, 23-55, 57, 58, 60-62, 
and 67-71; rejected deletion of item 22 
(1-46 with 6 absts.), item 56 (6-37 with 
10 absts.), item 59 (5-48 with 1 abst., 
and item 63 (5-48). Postponed consid- 
eration of item 66 


38ist-382nd PLENARY MEETINGS— 
OCTOBER 17 

Adoption of agenda and allocation of 
items to Committees: Continued discus- 
sion of item 66. Motion A/L.108 was 
introduced. Following discussion the 
President ruled it in order. After an 
appeal against the ruling, it was over 
ruled by 10-41 with 8 absts. Following 
discussion, agreed (45-6 with 8 absts.) 
to include item 66 on agenda, Paras. 
1, 2, 3 and 5 of A/2225/Rev.1 were ap- 
proved. 

Allocation of agenda items to Commit- 
tees: Approved recommendations of 
General Cttee., with the exception of 
item 30 which by 26-14 with 6 absts., 
Assembly agreed to refer to Third 
Cttee 

Organization of seventh regular session 
of G.A.: Approved paras. 8 and 9 of 
A/2225/Rev.1. 

Continuation of general debate: State- 
ments by Liberia, Poland and Canada. 


3838rd PLENARY MEETING 

OCTOBER 18 

Continuation of general debate: State 
ments by Ecuador, U.S.S.R., Paraguay 
and Panama. 

384th-385th PLENARY MEETINGS 
OCTOBER 20 

Continuation of general debate: State- 
ments by Peru, Australia, Bolivia, 
Uruguay and Czechoslovakia. Decided 
(40-5 with 3 absts.) to adjourn general 
debate. 


386th PLENARY MEETING 
OCTOBER 21 

Agenda of seventh regular session: re- 
port of General Committee (A/2252) 
Approved item proposed by Poland 
(A/2229). Approved (53-5) item  pro- 
posed by U.S.A. (A/2231). Approved al 
location of the two items to First Cttee 


387th PLENARY MEETING 

OCTOBER 23 

Measures to limit the duration of regu- 
lar sessions of G.A.: Statements on 
S.G, memorandum A/2206 


388th PLENARY MEETING 
OCTOBER 24 

Measures to limit the duration of regu- 
lar sessions of G.A.: Continued discus- 
sion of A/2206. By 42-5 with 1 abst 
decided to adjourn consideration of the 
item until Committee reports have 
been received. 








889th PLENARY MEETING 
OCTOBER 25 
Report of Credentials Committee 
(A /2234) Resolution adopted as a 
Whole (42-7 with 11 absts.) 
Report of Negotiating Committee for 
Extra-Budgetary Funds (A/2210, Corr.1 
and Add.1): Amendment A/IL.110 was 
adopted. Resolution, as amended, adopt 
ed without objection. 
Election of three 
members of Security Council 
bia, Lebanon and Denmark were 


non-perminent 
Colom 
elect- 


ed to replace Brazil, Netherlands and 
Turkey. 

Election of six members of ECOSOC: 
Venezuela, Australia, U.S.A., Indian and 
Turkey were elected on the first ballot. 
Nine further ballots were held for sixth 
member, but required two-thirds ma- 
jority not obtained. The meeting was 
then adjourned (29-17 with 8 absts.). 


General Committee 

79th MEETING—OCTOBER 15 
Organization of seventh regular ses- 
sion: Approved S.G. memorandum 
A/BUR/129. Recommended inclusion of 
items 68-71. 

Allocation of items to cttees: S.G. 
recommendations A/BUR/128 were ap- 
proved with modifications. 

80th MEETING—OCTOBER 21 
Requests for inclusion of additional 
items in agenda of seventh session: De- 
cided (12-2) to recommend inclusion 
of A/2231 on agenda. U.S.S.R. moved 
that General Committee should decide 
on question of extending invitations to 
People’s Democratic Republic of Korea 
and People’s Republic of China. Under 
Rule 78, motion for adjournment was 
adopted by 11-2 with 1 abst. Debate 
on this question was adjourned sine 
die. 

Allocation of items to Main Commit 
tees: Items proposed in A/2229 and 
A/2231 were allocated to First Cttee. 


Credentials Committee 

18th MEETING—OCTOBER 17 

Jamil Mikaoui (Lebanon) was elected 
Chairman. 

Examination of credentials of represen- 
tatives: Credentials of Member states 
in order as listed in A/CR/4. De- 
cided to seat provisionally those not 
listed and to meet at a later date to 
consider their credentials, A/CR/L.1 
and A/CR/L.2, with reference to China's 
representation, were submitted. Adopted 
A/CR/L.2 (6-3). Decided (6-2 with 1 
abst.) not to vote on A/CR/I..1. 


First Committee 

510th MEETING—OCTOBER 22 

Fernand van Langenhove (Belgium) 

elected Vice-Chairman and Thor Thors 

(Iceland), Rapporteur. 

Agenda: After general debate, it was 

decided the order of agenda items 

aus follows: 1. (16a), 2. (60), 3. (65), 4. 
73) and 


Ct8)},.S.. €27), 6. €633.. 7. £723. 3.4 


9. (72) 


511th MEETING—OCTOBER 28 
Reports of UNCURK: General debate on 
draft resols. A/C.1/L.1 aud A/C.1/L.2 
The first resol. was adopted, 54-5 with 
1 abst., and the latter rejected, 11-88 
with 8 absts. 


512th MEETING—OCTOBER 24 
Reports of UNCURK: Draft resolutior 
A/C.1/725 was submitted. 


Ad Hoc Political Committee 

2nd MEETING—OCTOBER 22 

The Committee elected Clarence L 
Simpson (Liberia), Vice-Chairman, and 
Joaquin E. Salazar (Dominican Repub- 
lic), Rapporteur. 

Agenda: After general debate, the com- 
mittee decided to take up its agenda 
items as follows: 1. (20), 2. (22), 3. 
C66), 4. €23),. &. COT); 6. -¢66), 7. C493. 
and 8 (21) 


8rd MEETING—OCTOBER 23 


Report of Director of UNRWAPNE: 
Statement by Director of the Agency. 
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Second Committee 

194th MEETING—OCTOBER 20 

Ernest G, Chauvet (Haiti) was elected 
Vice-Chairman and Omar Haliq (Saudi 
Arabia), Rapporteur. 

Agenda: Discussed A/C.2/176 and 
A/C.2/L.153. Agreed to A/C.2/L.153, ex- 
cept for para. 6. 

195th MEETING—OCTOBER 23 
Economic development of under-devel- 
oped countries: report of ECOSOC, 
Chap. IIl: General debate. 


Third Committee 

419th MEETING—OCTOBER 20 

Arturo Lezama (Uruguay) was elected 
Vice-Chairman and Mrs. Zena Harman 
(Israel), Rapporteur. 

Agenda: Discussed A/C.3/L.246 and de 
cided to take up the allocated agenda 
items in the following order: 1. (28), 
2. (29), 3. (30), 4. (11), 5. (27 and 11), 
6. (61 and 11), 7. (11), 8. (70). 


420th MEETING—OCTOBER 21 


Draft Protocol relating to the Status 
of Stateless Persons: General discussion. 
421ist MEETING—OCTOBER 22 

Draft Protocol relating to the Status 
of Stateless Persons: General discus- 
sion. Draft resol. A/C.3/L.248 was sub- 
mitted and approved by 34-5 with 6 
absts. 

Freedom of information: General dis- 
cussion on part (a) of this item. Amend. 
A/C.3/L.247, pertaining to part (b) of 
the item, was circulated. 


422nd MEETING—OCTOBER 23 
Freedom of information: General dis- 
cussion on part (a) of this item. 


423rd MEETING—OCTOBER 24 


Freedom of information: Discussion of 
part (a) continued. 


Fourth Committee 

250th MEETING—OCTOBER 20 

Awni Khalidy (Iraq) was elected 
Vice-Chairman and J. V. Scott (New 
Zealand), Rapporteur. 

Agenda: Considered A/C.4/203 and de- 
cided to take up the allocated agenda 
items in the following order: 1. (33), 
3. (34), 3. (35), 4. (36), &. (87), 6. (12), 
7. (31), 8 (38) and 9. (32). 

251st MEETING—OCTOBER 21 
Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories transmitted under Article 
73e of the Charter: Rapporteur intro- 
duced report A/2219. General discussion 
was begun. 

252nd MEETING—OCTOBER 22 
Requests for oral hearings: Decided to 
grant the requests by the Meru Citi- 
zens Union (A/C.4/205) by 39-0 with 11 
absts., by the Union des Populations 
du Cameroun (A/C.4/205) by 37-10 with 
5 absts., and by the All-Ewe Confer- 
ence (A/C.4/206) by 41-7 with 4 absts. 
Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories transmitted under Article 
73(e) of the Charter: General discus- 
sion continued. 

2538rd MEETING—OCTOBER 23 
Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories transmitted under Article 
73e of Charter: General discussion. 
254th MEETING—OCTOBER 24 
Information from Non-Self-Governing 


Territories transmitted under Article 
73e -of the Charter: General discussion. 


Fifth Committee 

343rd MEETING—OCTOBER 20 

The Committee elected Finn Friis (Den 
mark) Vice-Chairman and Keith G. 
Brennan (Australia) Rapporteur. 
Agenda: Approved the allocation of 
items as listed in A/C.5/497. 
Financial report and accounts, and re 
ports of the Board of Auditors: United 
Nations, for the financial year ended 
December 31, 1951: Decided by 45-0 with 
5 absts. to recommend that G.A. accept 
report A/2123 and concur in observa- 
tions thereon in A/2157, paras. 353-358. 
UNICEF, for the financial year ended 
December 31, 1951: Decided unanimous- 
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ly to recommend that G.A. «accept 
A/2124 and that it note observations 
thereon in A/2220. 

344th MEETING—OCTOBER 20 
Budget estimates for the financial year 
1953: Began first reading of Part III of 
A/2125. Decided unanimously to ap- 
prove -estimates, as recommended in 
A/2157, for Sections 6-8 and 14. 

345th MEETING—OCTOBER 21 
Budget estimates for the financial year 
1953: General discussion continued. 
Technical Assistance Administration 
and technical programs: Discussed Sece- 
tion 9 of Part III and Part IX of 
A/2125. Approved unanimously esti- 
mates for Sections 9 and 27-29 as recom- 
mended in A/2157. 

346th-347th MEETINGS—OCTOBER 23 
Budget estimates for the financial year 
1953: Continued the reading of Sections 
12 and 15 of Part III contained in 
A/2125. Approved unanimously the esti- 
mate for Section 12 recommended in 
A/2157. Referred back to Advisory Com- 
mittee for reconsideration paras, 223- 
226 of A/2157. General debate on Section 
15 of A/2125. 

Read Section 18, 19 and 19a of Part III 
contained in A/2125 and approved un 
animously the recommendations for 
Sections 18 and 19 contained in A/2157 
Approved the recommendation to retain 
Section 19a, 


Sixth Committee 

305th-306th MEETINGS— OCTOBER 20 
Manfred Lachs (Poland) was elected 
Vice-Chairman and Erling Wikborg 
(Norway), Rapporteur. 

Agenda: Approved allocation of items 
as listed in A/C.6/339. 

Methods and procedures of G.A. for 
dealing with legal and drafting ques- 
tions: report of the Special Cttee. 
(A/2174): General debate. 


307th MEETING—OCTOBER 21 
teport A/2174: General debate con- 
tinued. Draft resolution <A/C.6/L.234 
Was introduced with amendments 
A/C.6/1L.235-L.238. 

308th MEETING—OCTOBER 22 
Report A/2174: General debate conclud- 
ed. Amendments A/C.6/L.239 and L.240 
submitted to A/C.6/L.234. 

309th MEETING—OCTOBER 23 
Report A/2174: Additional amendments 
proposed to A/C.6/1..234 were A/C.6/L 
240/Rev.1, L.242, L.243 and several oral 
amendments. 


310th MEETING—OCTOBER 24 
Report A/2174: Committee voted on 
amendments to A/C.6/L.234 and decided 


to vote on the resolution as a whole 
at its next meeting, 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
(and ILO) 


Ad Hoe Committee on Forced Labor 
(Geneva) 

28th MEETING—OCTOBER 15 

Opening of the Session: Statement by 
Chairman, 

Adoption of agenda: Adopted a 4-point 
agenda. Decided meetings devoted to 
item 2 of agenda would be held in 
closed session. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 

Standing Committee on Petitions 

42nd MEETING—OCTOBER 15 

Mr. S. S. Liu (China) was elected tem- 
porary chairman. 

Classification of communications: Dis- 


cussion of classification of documents 
in T/C.2/L.26. 





PRIZES ANNOUNCED IN 


Three first prizes, one in each of the 
three working languages of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, have been awarded by 
the Department of Public Information 
on the decision of the Jury of the 
United Nations International Essay 
Contest for members of non-govern- 
mental organizations. 

The first prize for the best essay in 
English has been awarded to Miss 
Tong Hyod Pratoomvongs, Thailand, 
for “How Do United Nations Activi- 
ties Affect You?”; the first prize in 
French to Mr, Paul Verna, Haiti, for 
“Ce Sont Les Peuples Qui Font Les 
Nations Unies”; and the first prize in 
Spanish to Mr. Aquiles Guerra Per- 
sincula, Uruguay, for “La Onu—La 
Obra De Los Pueblos.” 

Each prize winner is entitled to 
two weeks’ study of the operations of 
the United Nations at the United Na- 
tions Centre nearest to the country of 
residence of the winner, with all ex- 
penses paid. 

Mr. Paul Verna will spend two 
weeks at United Nations Headquar- 
ters in New York. Miss ‘Tong Hyod 
Pratoomvongs will study the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East at Bangkok and Mr. Aquiles 
Guerra Persincula will spend two 
weeks at the headquarters of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin Amer- 
ica in Santiago de Chile. 

Separate local contests were held 
through the United Nations Informa- 


ESSAY CONTEST 


tion Centres in various parts of the 
world with national and_ regional 
prizes, Regional prize winners spend 
a week at the Information Centre in 
whose area their country is situated. 
The regional prize winners and the 
Centres through which they competed 
are: 
Eneas Camargo of Brazil—Rio de 
Janeiro 
Miss Indira Hensman-Joseph of 
Ceylon—New Delhi 
Joseph Kasel of Luxembourg — 
Paris 
Ernesto Rivas Solis of Nicaragua— 
Mexico 
Cevat Geray of Turkey—Geneva 
Aquiles Guerra Persincula of Uru- 
guay—Buenos Aires 


Eligible for the contest were mem- 
bers of non-governmental organiza- 
tions, between the ages of 20 and 35, 
co-operating with the United Nations 
or the Information Centres. 






PICTURE CREDITS 


Front Cover, UN-38998; 374, Leo 
Rosenthal; 377, Leo Rosenthal; 392-393, 
UN-38831, UN-38926, UN-38973, UN- 
38881, UN-38916, UN-38905, UN- 
38948; 395, UN-38974; 396, UN-38909; 
400, Unicef; 401, Unicef; 413, UN- 
31502. 
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SCHEDULE OF SHORTWAVE BROADCASTS 
Effective 13 October 1952 


Sta- Fre- Wave- 
GMT EST Program tion quency length 
KOREAN PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Sunday) 
1015-1030 5.15- 5.30am UN News in korean } ore pet Ae = o 
|} KRCA 4515 kes 31.53 m 
| KRCA 6,185 kes 48.50 m 
| KCBR 9,600 kes 31.25m 
| Hono 
|} lulul 6,160 kes 48.69 m 
> Hono- 
| lulu If 9,650 kes 31.09m 
} Manila 
I 11,890 kes 25.23 m 
| Manila 
;} I 15,245 kes 19.68 m 
| Manila 
’ Til 6,125 kes 18.98 m 


EUROPEAN PROGRAM I—(Monday-Saturday) 


1700-1730 = 12.00-12.30 pm UN Russian Program 1,720 kes 25.60 m 


EUROPEAN AND MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM I—(Monday-Saturday) 


UN News in English 

UN News in French 

RDF Correspondents 
Dispatch 


1800-1810 1.00- 1.10 pm 
1810-1815 1.10- 1.15 pm 
1815-1820 1.15- 1.20 pm 


1820-1830 1.20- 1.30pm Egyptian Delegation 
Talk 
1830-183 1.30- 1.35 pm Correspondent Dis- 


patch in Arabic 


1835-1900 1.35- 2.00 pm UN Arabic Program 


1900-1915 2.00- 2.15pm BBC Correspondent 
Dispatch | WBOS 15,210 kes 19.72 m 
1915-1925 2.15- 2.25pm UN News in Dutch - 
1925-1930 2.25- 2.30pm UN News in Serbo- WRCA 11,775 kes 48 m 
Croat 
1930-1940 2.30- 2.40 pm Correspondent Dis- 
patch in Serbo- 
Croat 
1940-1945 2.40- 2.45pm UN News in Danish 
1945-1950 2.45- 2.50 pm Correspondent Dis- 
patch in Danish 
1950-1955 2.50- 2.55pm UN News in Icelandic | 
1955-2000 2.55- 3.00 pm Correspondent Dis 
patch 
LATIN AMERICAN PROGRAM I—(Monday-Saturday) 
2300-2345 6.00- 6.45pm UN News and Pro ) WGEO 15.330 kes 19 
grams im Spanish WGEO 9,530 kes 31.48 n 
YWABC 11,890 kes 25.23 m 
2345-2400 6.45- 7.00pm UN News and Pro- )WGEO 9,530 kes 31.48 n 
grams in Spanish WABC 11,890 kes 25.23 m 
WRUL 15,285 kes) 19.63 m 
0015-0030 7.15- 7.30pm UN Portuguese Pro yw RC 15,210 kes 19.72 m 
gram rW ABC 9,650 kes 31.09 m 


YWRUL 11.790 kes 25.45 m 


LATIN AMERICAN PROGRAM II—( Monday-Saturday) 


25.62 m 
30.93 m 


UN News and Pro- 
grams in Spanish 


t(WLWO 11,710 kes 


0200-0300 
)WLWO 9,700 kes 


9.00-10.00 pm 


Wave 
length 


EUROPEAN AND MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM II—(Tuesday-Sunday GMT) 
UN News in Persian 


Fre- 
quency 


Sta- 


GMT EST Program tion 


0415-0430 1.30 am 





11.15-1 

0430-0440 11.30-11.40 am Correspondent Dis- 

patch in Arabic | 

(Cyprus) WLWO 6,040 kcs 49.67 m 
0440-0445 11.40-11.45am Correspondent Dis- 

patch in Arabic 

(Syria) WLWO 9,520 kes 31.51 m 
0445-0455  11.45-11.55 am UN News in Pushtu 
0455-0500 11.55-12.00 am UN News in Duri 
0500-0505 12.00-12.05 am UN News in Arabic 

(Egypt) 
0505-0510 12.05-12.10am Correspondent Dis- - 

patch in Arabic Tangier 
0510-0520 12.10-12.20am UN News in Amharic 4 9,700 kes 30.93 m 
0520-0525 12.20-12.25am UN News in Hebrew 
0525-0530 12.25-12.30am Correspondent Dis- Tangier 

patch in Hebrew 9 7,200 kes 41.67m 
0530-0540 12.30-12.40 am UN News in Turkish 
0540-054 12.40-12.45 am UN News in Arabic 

(Cyprus) 
0545-0552 12.45-12.52am UN News in Greek 
0552-0600 12.52- 1.00 am Correspondent Dis- 

patch 

TRANSPACIFIC PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Sunday) 

0715-0730 2.15- 2.30am UN News in Korean KRCA_) 6,185 kes 48.50m 
0715-0730 2.15- 2.30am UN French Program |KRCA 9,515 kes 31.53 m 

(Sundays only) KRCA 11,755 kes 25.52m 
0730-0735 2.30- 2.35 am UN News Summary Hono- 

in English lulu IT 9,650 kes 31.09m 
0735-0745 2.35- 2.45am UN News in Tagalog ? Manila 

I 17,780 kes 16.87 m 

0745-0800 2.45- 3.00am UN News in Indones- | Manila 


ian Il 
UN Chinese Program | Manila 
UN News in Thai III* 


15,250kes 19.67m 
0800-0830 3.00- 3.30 am 
0830-0840 3.30- 3.40 am 


*From 0715-0830 GMT 


11,890 kes 25.23 m 


SOUTH EAST ASIA PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Sunday GMT) 
UN News in Hindi aad 15,140 kes 19.82m 


0930-0937 


0937-0945 Correspondent Dis 
patch in English » 
for India \ 
0945-1000 UN News in Urdu GSV 17,810 kcs 16.84m 
BROADCASTS OF MEETINGS—( Monday-Saturday) 
1545-1745 10.45-12.45 pm English/French WRCA 15,285 kes 19.63 m 


BROADCASTS FROM UN INFORMATION CENTRE—(GENEVA, SWITZERLAND) 


1830-1845 UN News in English 6.672] 14.07 
UN News in Irench § ES RED 07m 


SPECIAL RADIO SERVICES—( Monday-Saturday) 


The United Nations program for Norway, France and South Africa will be 
carried by Addressed Program Transmission Service for rebroadcast over the 
Domestic Broadcasting Systems. 





The Radio Division is anxious to establish contact with as many listeners 
as possible and will gladly acknowledge all communications. Letters from all 
parts of the world have already brought valuable information about the recep- 


tion of United Nations broadcasts. All correspondents reporting on U.N. 
broadcasts will receive on request a United Nations verification card and a 
copy of the Charter. Correspondence, requests for copies of this schedule, or 
for the schedule of U.N. broadcasts which can be heard in the United States, 


should be addressed to: 
Radio Division 
United Nations 
New York 
Published by the Department of Public Information 
Radio Division, United Nations, New York. 





UNITED NATIONS BROADCASTS AND TELECASTS IN THE UNITED STATES & CANADA 


TODAY”’—a 15-minute review featuring the re 
corded voices of delegates taking part in United Nations sessions and on- 
the-scene reports of UN activities around the world, is carried Mondays 
through Fridays over some 250 stations, including the Mutual Broadcasting 
System, the UN’s Network for Peace, and the Dominion Network of Canada. 
In New York City, Stations WBNX, WEVD, WMCA and WWRL earry this 
program, Check newspapers for exact time or call the station. 

“U.N. NEWS”—a 5-minute summary of United Nations news, is broad- 
cast Mondays through Fridays from 6:50-6:55 pm, EDST, over WNYC, New 
York City. 

“U.N. STORY”—a weekly 15-minute 
heard over 500 stations in the United States. 


“UNITED NATIONS 


transcribed dramatic series, is 
New York City outlets are 


stations WNEW, WHOM and WNYC. Check newspapers for exact time or 
call the station. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“UNITED OR NOT’-a television feature carried by the American 
Broadcasting Company on Tuesdays and produced by the UN Correspondents 
Association in cooperation with the United Nations. 

UN TRANSMISSION IN FRENCH FOR CANADA: A 15-minute 
review of U.N. activities broadcast Sundays 10:-10:15 pm,EDST on Station 
CKAC (Montreal). 

Principal meetings of the United 
WNYC in New York. 


Nations are broadcast over station 


Address correspondence to Radio Division, UNITED NATIONS, New 
York. 
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United Nations Sales Agents 


Argentina: 
Editorial Sudamericana, Alsina 500, 
Buenos Aires, 


Australia: 
H. A. Goddard, 255a George St., Sydney. 


Belgium: 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Bruxelles. 

W. H. Smith & Son 

71-75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Bruxelles. 


Bolivia: 
Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 


Brazil: 
Livraria Agir, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo 
and Belo Horizonte. 


Canada: 

Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, 
Toronto 

Centre de Publications Internationales, 
PERIODICA Inc., 4234 de la Roche, Mont- 
real 34, Canada 

Sub-Agent: 

Les Presse Universitaires Laval, Quebec, 
Canada 

Ceylon: 

Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, Loke 
House, Colombo. 

Chile: 

Libreria Ivens, Moneda 822, Santiago, 
and Editorial del Pacifico, Ahumada 57, 
Santiago. 

China: 

Commercial Press, 211 Honan Rd., Shang- 
hai. 

Colombia: 

Libreria Latina, Carrera 6a, 13-05, Bogota. 
Libreria América, Medellin. 

Libreria Nacional Ltda., Barranquilla. 


Costa Rica: 

Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San 
José. 

Cuba: 

La Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, la Habana. 
Czechoslovakia: 

Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 
9, Praha 1. 

Denmark: 

Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, 
Kobenhavn, K. 


Dominican Republic: 
Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad 
Trujillo. 


Ecuador: 
Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quito. 


Egypt: 
Librairie ‘‘La Renaissance d’Egypte,’’ 9 
Sh. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 


El Salvador: 

Manuel Navas y Cia., la Avenida sur 37, 
San Salvador. 

Ethiopia: 

Agence Ethiopienne de Publicité, Box 
128, Abbis-Abeba. 

Finland: 

Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, 
Helsinki. 





France: 
Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Sovufflot, 
Paris V. 


Greece: 
“Eleftheroudakis,’’ Place de la Constitu- 
tion, Athénes. 


Guatemala: 

Goubaud & Cia. ltda., 5a Avenida sur 
28, Guatemala. 

Haiti: 

Librairie “A la Caravelle,” Boite Postale 
111-B, Port-au-Prince. 


Honduras: 
Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 


India: 

Oxford Book and Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Delhi, and: 17, Park Street, 
Calcutta. 

P. Varadachary & Co., 8 Linghi Chetty 
St., Madras |. 


Indonesia: 
Jajasan Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 
84, Djakarta. 


Iran: 
Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue, 
Tehran. 


Iraq: 
Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Baghdad. 


Ireland: 
Hibernian General Agency, Ltd., Com- 
mercial Buildings, Dame Street, Dublin. 


Israel: 
Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 
35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 


Italy: 
Colibri, S.A., Via Mercalli 36, Milan. 


Lebanon: 
Librairie Universelle, 8eyrouth. 


Liberia: 
J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia. 


Luxembourg: 
Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg. 


Mexico: 
Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscol 
41, Mexico, D.F. 


Netherlands: 
N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
‘s-Gravenhage. 


New Zealand: 

Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, C.P.O. 1011, Wellington. 


Norway: 
Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, 
Kr. Augustsgt. 7A, Oslo. 


Pakistan: 

Thomas & Thomas, Fort Mansion, 

Frere Road, Karachi. 

Publishers United, 176 Anarkali, Lahore. 


Panama: 
José Menéndez, Plaza de Arango, Panama. 


Paraguay: 
Moreno Hermanos, Asuncion. 


Peru: 2 
Libreria Internacional del Pert, Lima and 
Arequipa. 

Philippines: 

D. P. Pérez Co., 169 Riverside, San Juan. 


Portugal: 
Livraria Rodrigues, 186 Rua Aurea, Lisbon. 


Singapore: 
The City Book Store, Ltd., Winchester 
House, Collyer Quay, Singapore, S. S. 


Sweden: 
C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hovbokhandel A-B, 
Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 


Switzerland: 
Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne, Geneve 
Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 17, Zurich 1. 


Syria: 
Librairie Universelle, Damas. 


Thailand: 
Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, 
Wat Tuk, Bangkok. 


Turkey: 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, 


Beyoglu, Istanbul. 


Union of South Africa: 
Van Schaik’s Bookstore, Box 724, Pretoria 


United Kingdom: 
H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, 
London, S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O. Shops). 


United States of America: 
Int‘l Documents Service, Columbia Univ. 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 


Uruguay: 
Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. 
D’Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 1333, Montevideo. 


Venezuela: 

Distribuidora Escolar S.A., Ferrenquin a 
Cruz de Candelaria 178, Caracas and 
Distribuidora Continental, Bolero a Pi- 
neda 21, Caracas. 


Yugoslavia: 
Drzavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska Knijiga, 
Marsala Tita 23-11, Beograd. 





United Nations publications can also be 
obtained from the following firms: 


Austria: 
B. Wiillerstorff, Waagplatz, 4, Salzburg. 
Gerold & Co., |. Graben 31, Wien 1 


Germany: 

Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse 101, Berlin 
—Schoneberg. 

W. E. Saarbach, Frankenstrasse 14, 
Koeln—Junkersdorf. 

Alex. Horn, Spiegelgasse 9, Wiesbaden. 


Japan: 

Maruzen Company, Ltd., 6 Tori-Nichome 
Nihonbashi, Tokyo Central. 

Spain: 

Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad 
Barcelona. 





Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed may be sent to: Sales Section, 
United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 





REPORTS 
TO 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The main reports of the principal organs 
of the United Nations to the current 
Seventh Session of the General Assembly 
are available as follows: 


REPORT OF THE SECURITY 
COUNCIL 


covering the period from 16 July 1951 to 
15 July 1952. 


(Obtainable as Supplement No, 2, General 
Assembly Official Records, Seventh Session. ) 
65 pages. 
$0.70, 5/- sterling, 2.75 Swiss franes. 
English, French and Spanish editions. 
Chinese and Russian in preparation. 


@ 


REPORT OF THE ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL COUNCIL 


covering the period from 22 September 


1951 to 1 August 1952. 


(Obtainable as Supplement No. 3, General 
Assembly Official Records, Seventh Session. ) 
122 pages. 


$1.25, 9/- sterling, 5.00 Swiss franes. 
English, French and Spanish editions. 
Chinese and Russian in preparation. 


@ 


REPORT OF THE TRUSTEESHIP 
COUNCIL 


covering its Fourth Special Session and its 
Tenth and Eleventh Sessions—18 December 
1951 to 24 July 1952. 
(Obtainable as Supplement No. 4, General 
Assembly Official Records, Seventh Session. ) 
298 pages. 

$3.00, 22/6 sterling, 12.00 Swiss franes. 

English and French editions. Spanish, 

Chinese and Russian in preparation. 
Available in national currencies from Sales 
Agents for United Nations publications. 








